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PLANNING WITH YOU 


A new department devoted to readers’ reports on their 
distribution of THE FORUM'S postwar planning booklet. 


WAR HOUSING, CHERRY POINT, N. C. 


A project for civilian employes of the Marine Corps 
which registers a high-water mark for this type of design. 


HORSE SENSE PLANNING 


What private enterprise can do in its own interest to fur- 


ther the cause of urban redevelopment. The first of a 
series. 


PREFABRICATION 


Sectionit: Australia’s solution of the problems of the 
manufactured house. 


Four outstanding designs from Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Colorado and Washington. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mies van de Rohe designs a new building for the Illinois 
Institute of Technology—his first U.S. structure. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Diamond Jubilee: an outline of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
history and transition . . . Stalingrad: the city that 
stopped Hitler—a review of the film and tactical defense 
of the city ... Announcements... Awards... Obituaries. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 

Cold cathode fluorescent—a versatile new type of lighting 
that is both functional and decorative . .. Building Re- 
porter ... t®chnical literature. 


Kaiser Wakes the Doctors ... The Old Churches of 
London ...1! Am Thinking of My Darling. 
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THE EARS OF MANY VS. THE EYES OF FEW 


DIAMOND JUBILEE finds the regal old 
Metropolitan Opera house struggling to meet 
the demands of a clamorous public 


Sixty years ago the greatest fortunes in America 
built, organized and reserved the Metropolitan 
Opera as a monument to social prestige. From 
the outset it has retained the highest musical 
standing but after the turn of the century the 
expansion of New York’s social ranks and con- 
traction of most individual incomes left the 
harrassed directors no alternatives but bank- 
ruptcy or public subscription. The choice of 
the latter resulted in an immense stimulation of 
public interest and increased demand for seat- 
ing space. An inadequate attempt to solve this 
problem was made a few years ago when the 
grand tier of boxes was sacrificed for a greater 
number of balcony seats. However, subsequent 
nation-wide broadcasts and lowered prices have 
so swelled the popularity of the opera in 
America that the existing building is hopelessly 

(Continued on page 124) 
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YOU NEED A &ZAZ DOOR 
FOR THIS BABY’S CRADLE 


Thanks to Peelle—the finest name 
in doors—shops and hangers for 
even the biggest planes need have 
no door problem! For, Peelle doors, 
hundreds of feet wide, are daily 
winning the admiration of the 
aviation industry in many famous 
plane-building and servicing 
establishments. 

Built to meet today’s exacting 
conditions. Backed by some fifty 
years of door-construction experi- 
ence. Thus, whether it’s an urgent 
present need or as yet a blue printed 
project, the NEW Peelle Plydoor is 
bound to solve your door problem. 


IPERLLE 


47 Stewart Avenue 
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The NEW Peelle Plydoor fits any 
opening, quickly installed, easily 
operated and economical, too. 
Prefabricated under a new principle 
of wood construction, stronger per 
pound than steel. So light it can be 
manually operated— glides up out 
of the way—or rolls back like a 
telescope into a self-contained unit. 
Can be added easily to buildings 
already constructed. And, best of 
all, you can get your NEW Peelle 
Plydoor now! 

Take advantage of the Peelle 
experience and skill. It will pay you 
to let us send you complete data! 


THE FINEST NAME 
IN DOORS... 


° Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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STALINGRAD AT PEACE was one of the newest Soviet industria! cities. The 
elongated plan (right) took full advantage of the Volga’s transportation facilities. 
Each industria! zone was paralleled by a residential area with its own schools, 
park and access to the river. The famous tractor plant is shown at upper right. 









Photos: Paramount Pictures, Inc. 
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STALINGRAD AT WAR. Completely devastated by the German 
dwarfs the horror of the London blitz. Photo below shows 


he wrecked city 
hat is left of the 

















publis square in the upper picture as viewed from oppofite corner. Tractor 
plant workers (above) manned repaired tanks and hel# off German assault. 
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STALINGRAD 


“The City That Stopped Hitler” 


A city under bloody seige, grimly defended 
by its inhabitants, has been made the hero 
of an outstanding war film—and without 
benefit of Hollywood direction. Released by 
Paramount, this Russian-produced picture 
shows at perilously close range the tactics of 
the widely publicized battle. It should do 
much to bring home to the American mind 
the extent of Russian courage, endurance 
and sacrifice. 

The city itself was not laid out as a mili- 
tary stronghold but it is interesting to see 
that because of the widely separated indus- 
trial sections along the left bank of the river, 
it was possible for the Russians to keep the 
factories going in the sections of the city 
which they held. At the outset the Germans 
purposely avoided bombing the factories. 
Later, 7,000 direct hits in the area of one 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Broadway Maintenance 
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COLD CATHODE TUBING MOUNTED DIRECTLY ON CEILING 


COLD CATHODE FLUORESCENT 


Versatile lighting that is both functional and decorative 


It is increasingly apparent that lighting is more important 
than the lamp: that design for artificial light has become 
an integral part of buildings, influencing and even changing 
the total design. For this reason it must be planned at the 
same time as the building, with due consideration’ for the 
amount of light needed in various rooms for specific pur- 
poses. A broad selection of materials is at the disposal of 
the lighting designer. His choice, arrangement and use 
of these lamps determine the effectiveness—both artistically 
and functionally—of the lighting scheme. 

Naturally, the first step in selecting an illuminant is to 
be familiar with the various types available, to know what 
their essential components are, how selection of each will 
affect interior design, and vice versa. Obvious as this state- 
ment is, it assumes renewed importance when another type 
emerges. Cold cathode lighting, or Zeon, is one of the newest 
forms, about which little is generally known. This lighting 
has its origin in the familiar neon signs used on Main Street 
and Broadway for the last twenty years. Made of trans- 
parent tubing in which various gases are enclosed, signs 
were confined to a limited number of primary colors. The 


Federal Electric 
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DRAMATIC lighting in Congressional Room of Washington’s 
Hotel Statler depends on the cold cathode tubing of various 
colors, concealed in decorative coves. 


Electrical Products Cons. 


FUNCTIONAL iliumination for a large grocery store. Long 
rows of exposed tubing cover entire ceiling, distribute ade- 
quate light to every part of the store. 


Electrical Products Corp. 
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ARCHITECTURAL lighting with fluorescent sign tubing—fore- 
runner of cold cathode—effectively outlines curved canopy. 
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COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF INCANDESCENT AND FLUORESCENT LAMPS 





60 Watt—150 MA 


40-Watt COLD CATHODE 
FLUORESCENT 40-Watt 60-Watt FLUORESCENT 
How Watts are DAYLIGHT INCANDESCENT INCANDESCENT Dia —1” Length 
Expended 4 ft.—Dia. 1/2” (Vacuum) (Gas filled) 7 ft. Daylisht 
Watts % Watts % Watts % Watts %o 
Heat 
IE icici risnsias 17.4 43.5 34.4 86.0 40.2 67.0 21.8 43.8 
Heat Convection 
and Conduction .... 13.6 34.0 3.2 8.0 15.0 25.0 19.2 38.5 
Light Output ........ 9.0 22.5 2.4 6.0 4.8 8.0 9.0 18.0 
Total Lumens ........ 1,700 436 672 2,226 
Lumens Per Watt 
(Tube Only) ......... 42.3 10.9 12.7 37.1 
Brightness 
Candles 
I Ile scctuenstninns 3.9 to 4.5 1,328 7,800 3.3 


introduction of fluorescent-coated tubes 
greatly increased range of 
colors, including several shades of 
white. As such, it was first used in 
interiors for creating novelty effects. 
It is now developing into a_ highly 
scientific and efficient method of over- 
all lighting. 

Like neon signs, tubing cold cathode 
lighting may be pencil thin, long in 
length and curved. For lighting appli- 
cations, however, somewhat larger tubes 
are generally used, and they are be- 
coming standardized at 20 and 25 mm. 
(25 mm. equals 1 in.) These diameters 
are smaller than those ordinarily used 
in hot cathode fluorescent lamps. 

While fluorescent lighting has been 
widely used since its commercial intro- 
duction in 1937, roughly only 2 or 3 
per cent (out of a total of 36 million 
lamps) are cold cathode fluorescent. 
Until a year ago cold cathode lighting 
was entirely custom built. Recently it 
has made rapid strides in a variety of 
commercial and industrial applications, 
and it is now available in standard 
packaged form. From all indications 
it seems possible that it may have in the 
future even more widespread accept- 
ance than hot cathode as a method of 
illumination. 
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Fluorescent and incandescent lighting 


The two types of fluorescent lighting 
are similar in several respects. Both 
employ a phosphor-coated tube in com- 
mercially practicable lengths from 2 to 
12 ft. Both operate on similar elec- 
tronic principles: An electrical dis- 
charge of mercury suspended in the 
rare gas radiates ultra-violet light, 
which in turn excites the phosphor 
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coatings, producing more than twice the 
amount of visible light as an incandes- 
cent lamp with the same current input. 
Unlike the incandescent lamp “the 
spectral quality for white light can be 
varied without appreciable loss of life, 
efficiency or change of wattage.”* 
Fluorescent lamps have a wide range of 
colors with higher lighting efficiency. 
They eliminate to a large degree the 
glare of bulb lighting and its accom- 
panying heat radiation. Both of these 
are an improvement in lighting for 
over-all seeing. On the other hand there 
are situations where a _ concentrated 
light source is required or preferred 
for certain purposes—pin 
brilliance for commercial display and 
theatrical effect, concentrated high- 
lighting in the midst of even-quality 
surrounding light. Incandescent will 
remain as an important element in 
lighting design to do some jobs that 
cannot be done by any other method. 


points of 


Differences between hot and cold cathode 


Hot cathode and cold cathode fluores- 
cent are as different technically as car- 
bon and tungsten lamps. However, there 
is less difference than the two fluores- 
cent industries would lead one to be- 
lieve. In all probability, some of these 
will decrease as research in both fields 
advances. 

The comparison on the next page 
shows rather clearly the advantages 
and disadvantages of both fluorescent 
types. Further development of each 
may change this entirely. The trend 


(Continued on page 140) 


*“Cold Cathode Fluorescent Lighting,’’ compiled by 
Victor H. Todd and the Sisco Staff, published by 
Swedish Iron and Steel Corp., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y., 1942. 



























General Scientific Lighting 





FIXTURE contains four 8 ft. lamps for 
high-level illumination in an office of the 
Higgins Shipyards in New Orleans. 


Federal Electric 
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CUSTOM-BUILT tubes of various sizes and 
shapes are delivered to the job mounted 
on wire racks to prevent breakage. 


PACKAGED ACCESSORIES for standard cold 
cathode lamps which snap into the spring 
sockets. Simple, interchangeable parts 
permit quick replacement, assembly in 
various patterns. Transformer box (1) has 
two porcelain housings for 20 and 25 mm. 
dia. tubes. Intermediate box (2) connects 
parallel lines of tubing. End electrode box 
(3) completes tube circuit by a cross Jump 
inside the box. 





Swedish Iron and Steel 

















































































































































COLD CATHODE FLUORESCENT 








Colonial Lighting 


Frink Corp. 


RECESSED TROFFERS 
attractive pattern, provide efficient 
light without glare. Glass panels 
diffuse the light and improve its dis- 
tribution. 


in ceiling form 
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LAYOUT for a cove installation in 
paneled office of Maurice J. Sullivan, 
President of American Can Co. Small- 
diameter tubes run along beams in 
irregular lengths and shapes. Each 
group of tubes terminates in an elec- 
trode box from which there is a lead 
to the transformer concealed below 
the floor. Usually, transformers are 
located right next to tubing. 




























COMPARISON OF 


HOT CATHODE FLUORESCENT AND 


Coated tungsten electrode—preheated 
before arc is struck 





COLD CATHODE FLUORESCENT 


Coated pure iron shell—arc struck by 
high voitage 





Fixed standard lengths—1!, to 5 ft. 





Varying lengths—2 to 12 ft. and over 





Fixture lighting, some built-in instal- 
lations 





Linear, curvilinear and custom-built 


lighting 





Fixed light output—cannot be dimmed 





Variable light output—can be dimmed 
or brightened 





Larger diameters—5¢ to 2! in. 





Smaller diameters—8 to 25 mm. 





Low voltage, high milliampere, critical 
to room-temperature changes 


High voltage, low milliampere, 
temperature range of operation 


wide 





Multiple auxiliaries—starter, reactor, 
wiring for each lamp 





One auxiliary—transformer 





Efficiency—42 lumens per watt 


Efficiency—39 lumens per watt 
(Electrical Testing Laboratories rating) 





Flickering start, stroboscopic effects, 
darkening of tube 





Instantaneous starting, minimum stro- 
boscopic effect, less darkening 





Shorter operating life—2,000 to 2,£00 
hrs. (Incandescent—750 to 1,000 hrs.) 


Long operating life—8,000 to 20,000 hrs. 





Standard colors 





Unlimited range of colors and shades 





Lower installation cost—due to mass 
production 


Higher initial cost at present 

















BUILDING REPORTER 


NEW PRODUCTS 


PATCHING material for floors. 
Name: Emeri-Crete. 


Features: Developed to meet the de. 
mand for a ready-mixed material when 
water is added, this new compound is 
intended for filling cracks, small de. 
pressions, ruts and other imperfections 
in concrete or cement floors. It contains 
pure emery in small particles mixed 
with a special quick-setting binder. 
Floor can be used in six or seven hours 
after repair has been made. It is 
claimed that patch will not shrink, has 
great adhesive properties and makes a 
permanent repair if properly applied. 
Manufacturer: Walter Maguire Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


PLASTIC HOOKS for Navy. 
Name: Tenite Coat Hook. 


Features: Replacing brass and bronze 
formerly used in Navy and Merchant 
Marine ships, new plastic hooks are 
regulation Navy copper brown in color. 
They will be made for postwar civilian 
use in standard hardware colors of red, 
green, blue, ivory and black. Each hook 





is injection molded in one piece in a 
four-cavity mold die. 

Manufacturer: Molded by Pyro Plastics 
Co., Westfield, N. J. for Bureau of 
Ships, U. S. Navy. 


FLUE to replace masonry chimneys. 
Name: Vitroliner Flue. 


Features: Approved by Underwriters 
for all types of fuel, coal, oil and gas, 
new flue replaces standard masonry 
chimney. Over 17,000 installations have 
been made in defense housing. It is 
claimed that it gives double the draft 
of a conventional masonry chimney. 
Flue consists of lengths of acid-resist- 
ing, vitreous enamel coated, heavy: 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Illustrated 
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position. 
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material—less assembly—less maintenance. 





The six SIMPLE operating parts illustrated above do | 
the work of upwards of a dozen in the average valve. | 

The sIMPLiciTy of the Coyne & Delany Flush Valve 
was readily recognized and developed an instant accept- 
ance in all types of war construction. 

The SIMPLICITY of the changes made in the Victory 
model and from tests of the materials substituted, we 
are convinced that we have added to the high efficient 
performance record of the Coyne & Delany peacetime 


valve. 





This SIMPLICITY concretely has lowered the operation 


in a 


cost on all projects where our valves are installed as all 


tie non-critical parts are interchangeable with the previous 
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essential metal parts. 


Victory Model DELANY FLUSH 
VALE equipped with No. 50 We will be pleased to send you Booklet 


DELANY VACUUM BREAKER ¢#D-11 giving complete information. 
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J. R. Eyermay 


KAISER’S HEALTH PLAN PRODUCED EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. IT MAY BRING WIDESPREAD HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


KAISER WAKES THE DOCTORS. By Paul 
de Kruif. Harcourt Brace & Co., New 
York. 158 pp. Not illus. 5/2 x 8. $2.00. 
Architects as well as the medical pro- 
fession will sooner or later be forced 
to focus their attention on the develop- 
ment and results of the prepaid medical 
plan now in practice at Henry Kaiser’s 
various plants and shipyards. It has so 
revolutionized and expanded the scope 
of medical care for the lower income 
brackets that it promises to foster a 
postwar boom in at least one field of 
building. The thousands who have 
already benefited by the Kaiser plan 
are not going to forget its advantages 
when the war is over, when the swollen 

J. R. Eyerman 
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FIRST SYMPTOMS ARE COVERED TOO 


20 


industrial centers again shrink to nor- 
mal proportions, when the individual 
medical practitioner again comes into 
his own. The author implies that they 
will take up where Henry Kaiser left 
off and eventually force the acceptance 
of similar medical cooperatives by 
doctors, communities, legislative bodies 
and industry. If and when this comes 
to pass the standards for hospital 
design and equipment will be radically 
changed as well as the methods for 
paying medical expenses. However, the 
book points emphatically to the fact 
that the Kaiser plan is conducted 
throughout as a private undertaking 
and should not be confused with so- 
cialized medicine. 

De Kruif refers caustically to the 
prewar attitude of the medical bigwigs, 
citing an instance of a few years ago 
when the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care reported to the nation 
that the price of good medical care 
was beyond the pocketbooks of mil- 
lions, The Journal of the American 
Medical Association editorially branded 
this statement as “socialism and com- 
munism—inciting to revolution.” This, 
the author points out, expresses the 
general attitude of the professional po- 
liticos toward cooperative prepaid med- 
ical plans or, for that matter, toward 
any group medicine which was not 
conducted as charity or research. It 
was in the teeth of such opposition that 
the Kaiser plan was inaugurated. 


It is strange but characteristically 
shrewd that Henry Kaiser should have 
taken the experience of a relatively 
obscure young physician who pioneered 
in desert construction camps as the 
basis for the present day medical cen- 
ters which function side by side with 
his great industrial undertakings. Its 
initial success at the Grand Coulee 
Dam project has been repeated at Van- 
couver, Richmond and Portland. In the 
desert young Dr. Sidney Garfield had 
mortgaged his savings and soul to 
prove that a complete medical service, 
centralized and streamlined under one 
roof, could be made available to great 
numbers for a few cents a day, and 
pay for itself. His initial enterprise 
was not elaborate but it accomplished 
all and more than its originator ex- 
pected. 

Today, under the supervision of the 
same Dr. Garfield, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Kaiser employes have access 
to the latest developments and most 
skilled technicians of modern medi- 
cine. The modern hospitals erected 
near the various plants and shipyards 
parallel in comfort and equipment the 
nation’s most expensive institutions. 
There are no questions asked, no pre- 
liminary examinations, no bans on 
chronic or infectious diseases. All 
workers are eligible. For all this, and 
voluntarily, the workers pay seven cents 
a day. Though in other hospitalization 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Craftsmen here at Michaels look forward 
to the day when the period of “‘mark- 


ing time” shall have ended for the 


building industry. Then they 
may fashion in metal the kind of 


products necessary to meet the 


*0 r 5 requirements of tomorrow's plans of 
architect and builder. But winning the 
war comes first, and until the day of victory 


Michaels’ entire facilities will continue 


to be dedicated unreservedly to the 
p | A i \ production of war essentials. 
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Its Fixtures for Banks and Offices 
ilee Welded Bronze Doors 
‘an- Elevator Doors 
the Elevator Enclosures 
had Check Desks (standing and wall) 
to Lamp Standards 
rice, rig Marquise 
one is Tablets and Signs 
reat Name Plates 
“a Railings (cast and wrought) 
ain Building Directories 
rer’ Bulletin Boards 
4 Stamped and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
ie Kick and Push Plates 
. Push Bars 
neal Wrought Iron and Bronze Lighting Fixtures 
cess Wire Work 
nost Cast Thresholds 
1edi- Extruded Thresholds 
cted Extruded Casements and Store Front Sash 
ards Exhibit Cases Parking Meters 
the Bronze and Iron Store Fronts 
ions. Bronze Double Hung Windows 
pre: Bronze Casement Windows 
on Bronze Markers and Plaques 
All 
and ° 
* <\) THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Ky. 


Producers of a wide variety of Bronze, Steel and Aluminum products 
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LETTERS 


Vanport City’s architecture . . . More on Saarinen and The City 


Future for the small town architect. 


“BASTARD MODERN” 


Forum: 


I didn’t know that the so-called mod- 
ern movement had jelled sufficiently to 
become a style. If such be the case 
how could you truly have “bastard” 
modern? 


I am referring to your statement 
“Architects describe Vanport’s build- 
ings as ‘Bastard Modern.’” Like 
Aesop’s cat who started out to lick the 
world, when you use the term Archi- 
tects in such fashion you take in a 
great deal of territory. 


Small groups or schools will call 
anything not sired by “Just to be dif- 
ferent” out of “Form follows function” 
or other stock in their stable, a bas- 
tard. Such a term however would not 
be applied by the architectural profes- 
sion as a whole, as you imply, to any 
sincere effort in a movement... . 


FRANK ROEHR 
Whitehouse & Church, Architects 
Portland, Ore. 


This statement was made by Architect 
Wolff. Thus the caption was self-inflicted 
by the designers of the project, not to the 
profession at large.—Ed. 


CALLING ALL CARCINOMAS 


Forum: 

I note with interest your able review 
of Eliel Saarinen’s book The City in 
the June issue of ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, and the carcinoma comment in 
the September Letters section. I take 
no man at what he says but rather at 
what he does, and I find that Eliel 
Saarinen has done exceedingly well. It 
will be well worth an architect of the 
world’s time to visit Saarinen’s creative 
work at Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., where his constellation of cam- 
pus buildings challenges the symphony 
of the stars. Call it organic evolution 
or perfect pitch, or absolute abstrac- 
tionism, or what you wish, it does fol- 
lov the pattern of nature in its orderly 
rythmical growth, and it is anything 
and everything but carcinomatous. 

Fortunate it is for all of us that there 
are yet great masters of technique like 
Saarinen, who can mold the materials 
of a physical world into a symphony of 
spiritual symbolism, wherein the least 
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infinitesimal speck of stardust is yet 
a keystone in the arch of the universe. 
Unscientific? Hardly can we call 
Nature unscientific when she is the 
Mother of all the Arts and Sciences. 
Rather that our scientists would recog- 
nize that theirs is a humble part in the 
great pattern of the Universe, and ad- 
just their thinking to the rhythmic 
heart beats of an inner psychic force 
that is greater than all the physical 
forces in the world. Man’s destiny is 
inexorably a part of organic evolution 
and man’s purpose is to aid and abet 
God and Nature in all her forms. The 
organic will always mold and form the 
inorganic to the evolutionary pattern 
of the Earth. We can only humbly help 
in the great process. And while Eliel 
Saarinen’s book may cause caustic 
comment among his contemporaries, 
his three dimensional work at Cran- 
brook and other equal shrines on earth 
do not.... 
Tuomas E. Haptey, Architect 
Detroit, Mich. 


HOLC’S LIQUIDATIONS 


Forum: 

The September issue of THE ARcHI- 
TECTURAL Forum carried a confusing 
and disturbing story on the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp., to the effect that 
it has been “directed by Congress to 
unload $314 billion holdings,” and that 
it can already count up sales amount- 
ing to $1%% billion, “more than half the 
homes in its foreclosure books.” 

In the first place, the HOLC was 
never ordered to “unload its holdings”; 
Congress rejected a plan for forced 
liquidation of the HOLC. 

Second, the entire mortgage and 
property holdings of the HOLC now 
amount to about $1,600,000,000. The 
liquidation of HOLC cumulative invest- 
ment in mortgages and properties of 
$3,485,000,000 has taken place in an 
orderly manner over several years. 

In the third place, the HOLC has 
been compelled to acquire’ by fore- 
closure and voluntary deed only 196,- 
017 properties of the more than a 
million homes it refinanced during the 
depression. More than 88 per cent of 
these 196,017 properties have been sold. 
The remaining 22,920 properties, more 
than nine-tenths of which are in the 


.. . Correction from HOLC ... 


Northeastern States where real estate 
recovery has lagged, are being dis- 
posed of as rapidly as possible, as con- 
ditions permit, with due precautions 
against “dumping” them on the real 
estate market. As you know, it is only 
within the last year and a half that 
the situation has been such in this 
group of states that anything like 
reasonable prices could be obtained for 
homes, particularly the older properties. 
With the recovery in the market which 
has taken place, HOLC has been able 
this year to improve its record of sales 
greatly. In our New York region, 
which comprises the states referred to, 
in the three months ending September 
lst, we have been able to dispose of 
4,334 properties compared with 2,289 


‘in the corresponding months of 1942. 


HOLC advertising, which has been car- 
ried on in cooperation with the brokers 
in effecting these sales presumably is 
the explanation of your writer’s con- 
fused versions of this campaign... . 
Joun H. Fanty, Commissioner 
National Housing Agency 
Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Lacking an alibi for its error, THe Forum 
can only regret that a last-minute rush to 
the printer apparently resulted in a tem- 
porary editorial blackout. The sound ad- 
ministration of HOLC is as well-known to 
Forum editors as to Forum readers.—Ed. 


INFORMATIVE SUPPLEMENT 


Forum: 

As a new subscriber I have been 
asked to inform you of my business 
connection with building. I didn’t see 
my occupation listed, but this is quite 
understandable since “Carpenter in a 
Boat Shop” is a somewhat doubtful 
heading. under which to include sub- 
scribers to an architectural publication. 

Actually, carpentry is not my chosen 
business, nor do I intend to remain at 
it any longer than the necessities of 
war demand. 

I find THe Forum an inspiring and 
informative supplement to the study of 
design. In addition to this THE 
Forum’s coverage of modern housing 
developments serves me with an intelli: 
gent and reliable source of enlighten- 
ment on this subject. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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There is Toughness and Strength to Spare 
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in This Full-Wall Size Panel 


See the dramatic proof pictured above? 


\ 60-pound bag of sand was dropped again and again 
from a distance of 6 feet on to a Strong-Bilt Panel supported 
on 28 inch centers. Result: no harm to the panel. 


Can you visualize what would have happened to boards 
made of a brittle or crumbly material? The fact is that 
Strong-Bilt Panels will withstand an impact up to 6 times 
that of boards with a mineral core, as verified by an 
independent testing laboratory. 


This is the board which, after years of testing, has scored 
such an amazing success on great housing projects from 
coast to coast—the board which brought dry-built, full- 
wall construction to the front. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified By the Famous Blue-Center 


t 19438 —The Upson Company 
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In full wall sizes, Strong-Bilt Panels have enabled leading 
builders of mass housing to reduce building time, provide 
efficient insulation, cut comparative costs, and produce 
crackproof walls of lasting beauty. Their use eliminates 
the 1,000 pounds of moisture which may be introduced into 


the building of an average six-room house. 


In like manner, Upson Strong-Bilt Panels will enable you 
to buil:i a better postwar home-— faster, and with added dollar 
value whether you are building one or a thousand homes. 


Booklets picturing advantages and methods applicable both 
to conventional and prefabricated construction will be sent 


on request. Write The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 34) 





I earnestly regret that at this time 
I can add neither financial nor political 
support to the cause of city planning 
in which THe Forum is taking so 
active a part. Please be assured that 
this project has my most heartfelt 
approval. Along with this goes the 
hope that in the not too distant future 
I may be in a position to contribute 
more materially to better living through 
better design. I can’t help but feel that 
Tue Forum will play no small part in 
helping me realize this ambition. . . 
Rosert N. Morreci 
Lakewood, Ohio 


SMALL TOWN SHINGLE 


Forum: 

Now that architect-readers of the 
architectural journals have been served 
a mess of discouraging letters, articles, 
etc., to the effect that through com- 
placency, etc., etc., architects are des- 
tined for hell and their position in 
future society is shaky, I should like 
to help to bring the picture into balance 
by the submission of the following dis- 
covery which I have made. It is offered 
as a suggestion to architects—especially 
young architects—in small communities 
who are wondering what they will do 
come war's close... . 

.. . Nearly two years ago, like many 
other young architects I suddenly 
found myself away from home, out of 
architecture, and doing the next best 
thing as a draftsman in an ordnance 
plant for Uncle Sam. At the same time 
I found myself in a community awak- 
ened from its deep prewar slumber by 
many war workers (Forum, June, *41). 
This community, a typical American 
town, has as a result of the past three 
years’ experience been realizing that 
had they been prepared when the blitz 
of construction workers descended 
upon them, their town would have 
benefited in a great big way rather 
than just-being-able-to-make-it. 

Now, having come to like this little 
community, I have concluded that it 
would be as good a place as any in 
which to hang out a shingle after the 
war—providing I could put on and 
adequately finance a selling campaign 
in the meantime, during spare time. 

Shortly after getting started upon 
this program, I was surprised to find, 
even in such an isolated section as 
this, the leaders were fairly buzzing 
with talk about future building. Hav- 
ing observed during the last few years 
the pitfalls, mistakes, etc., in building 
and city planning and construction, 
they are, also to my surprise, not in- 
terested in listening to a sales talk— 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Dear Reader: 


Forum Circulation classifications would mystily 
your local draft board. Probably George Seufert 
is the only master of our circulation cryptograms. 
If George were playing instead of working with 
his file cards he could deal 2,766 bridge hands 


before running out. So. ... 


Taking out the first two cards in the “Smith” 
subscriber file, for instance, we find Albert L. 
of Jacksonville and Alex W. of Denver. Their 
classification numbers, C-1 and C-9, show them 
to be architect and engineer respectively. This 
is natural enough: THE Forum has more archi- 
tect and engineer readers today than ever before 
in its history. But many of the 12,773 subscribers 
in this group may be surprised to learn that 
they account for only a third of the total cir- 
culation. Bernard Smith, whose card comes 
next, is a lawyer whose interest in building grew 
out of his concern with investment problems. If 
you haven’t read his article on postwar homes 
in the July Harper’s, you should. 

The classification number for Burt Smith 
(Oswego, Ore.) is C-5, which indicates that he 
is one of the 5,890 builders who depend on 
THe Forum. Byron Smith of Winnetka is a 
realtor—there are almost 2,600 in his group. 

The building materials business of Charles 
A. Smith of Stockton, N. J. is just ten years 
older than THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM: it goes 
back to the early 80’s, when the family flour mill 
added lumber to its inventory. 


Copies for Chloethiel Smith are sent to La 
Paz, Bolivia, where she teaches architecture in 
the university. Her next-door file neighbor takes 
us clear back to Manhattan, for Clyde F. Smith 
is head of the real estate department of the 
Drydock Savings Institution. He gets his Forum 
at home in Bronxville, to have more time to 
read it. The Forum banking-finance group 
(1,530) is potent. For example, it includes 50 
executives in the 25 largest insurance companies. 

Believe it or not, there are two H. B. Smiths. 
both with the U. S. Engineers. Hadden, known 
as “The Goat” to his intimates, operates out of 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y. The other H. B. holds the 
rank of captain, is stationed in Puerto Rico. 

This little tour of the Smiths could go on for 
some time—TuHE Forum has 240 of them, in 
the U. S., South Africa, Australia, South 
America and England. Their classifications run 
from Architect to Zoner, but they all have two 
things in common besides their name—one way 
or another, Building is their livelihood, Tue 
Forum one of their liveliest interests. H.M. 





P. S. Messrs. Jones: No offense, please—we have 
116 of the Jones family, and to prove our objectivity, 
let me add that our Western Manager is Richard 
Norman Jones and our Business Manager, Charles 
Elmo Smith. If your name is neither Smith nor 
Jones, it is included at least once among the 35,965 
Forum subscribers unless it is Zuropatkin of Mos- 
cow who died last year, or at least he let his sub- 
scription die, and we can come to no less distressing 
conclusion. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING .. NEWS 


Building men take a fresh look at postwar directions (this page) . . . Tax-conscious 


Congress pinches public housing pennies (page 44) ... FWA may build service 
facilities near war plants (page 45) . . . Senator O’Mahoney says another WPA 


is not the postwar employment answer (page 47) . . . Winter shortage of both 


coal and fuel oil looms (page 104). 














TREND 


Old man Building, resting from his war 
labors, puffed on a cheap cigar (the 
best he could afford) and tried to look 
relaxed. But it was easy to see that his 
heart was beating a little too fast, his 
mind straining a little too hard to find 
a way through the fog blanketing the 
future. For one thing, no one could 
guess how much longer the war would 
last. For another, no one was sure 
whether any building would be per- 
mitted before war’s end even if ma- 
terial and labor supply gradually eased. 
And no one seemed to know how long 
it would take the manufacturers of 
building products to convert (estimates 
ran from six months to a year-and-a- 
half, but so far it was all guesswork). 
There were other and larger problems 
which had to be solved and, surprisingly 
enough, for once various organizations 
were trying to stake out the problems 
and to think through to their solution. 
That some of the postwar programs 
seemed at cross purposes was unim- 
portant beside the fact that such pro- 
grams were actually taking shape. 
Sooner or later they would jell and even 
if some of the differences remained 
differences, at least Building could start 
the postwar job with some sense of 
direction. 
Home Builders. Convinced that their war 
assignment (never a lush one) was 
over, the National Association of Home 
Builders, strengthened by its recent 
merger with the National Home 
Builders Association, was working over- 
time to make sure that down payments 
would stay at 10 per cent, that interest 
would keep down, that appraisals would 
be liberal, that government war hous- 
ing would be demolished and that pub- 
lic housing would never again raise its 
ugly, however social, head. But their 
program had a positive side, too. 
Houses had to be better, had to be com- 
pletely equipped, had to be loaded with 
new sales gags and “by God, had to be 
cheaper!” Fritz Burns, dynamic young 


NAHB president, conducted a _ con- 
tinuous membership safari, preaching 
progress to the unbelievers. Frank 
Cortright, the Association’s executive 
vice-president, kept one long leg 
stretched down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol, just to make sure Congress 
kept faith with free enterprise. 


Public Housers. For their part, public 
housers in and out of government were 
so quiet that their opponents sensed 
something sinister in the offing. Ac- 
tually, nothing more sinister was afoot 
than an attempt to appraise realistically 
their postwar chances. Organized labor, 
which should give public housing more 
than academic support, was perhaps 
too concerned with the war picture to 
get heated up over the future and even 
its lip service had a detectable lisp. 
Congress was definitely swinging right. 
On only one thing were public housers 
agreed—they had a long tough battle 
on hand. Canny Bryn Hovde, president 
of the National Public Housing Con- 
ference, politic-wise Catherine Bauer, 
NPHC vice-president, and Hugh Pome- 
roy, head man of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, were not 
unaware of the size of the job ahead. 


Architects. Like public housers, the 
architects were suffering from appar- 
ently incurable schizophrenia. Nothing 
like a unified postwar program for the 
profession seemed in prospect. But, 
over-all program or not, many an indi- 
vidual and here and there a group was 
showing leadership and acumen in or- 
ganizing local programs. And more 
and more offices were actually sharpen- 
ing pencils as clients lit the green light 
on plans for buildings to be constructed 
in 194X. 


City Planners. Happiest but most har- 
assed of all Building men were the city 
and town planners—the venerable law 
of supply and demand was in their 
favor and through oversight, no doubt, 
the government had neglected to place 
a ceiling on planners’ fees. Walter 
Blucher, head of the American Society 
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of Planning Officials, and many of his 
proteges needed only one more thing 
to call it heaven, and that was sleep. 


Bankers. What Building Money was 
thinking depended mostly on whether 
you happened to run a savings bank, 
a life insurance company, or a savings 
and loan association. Insurance men 
with a big stake in metropolitan real 
estate were naturally concentrating on 
urban rehabilitation, in which they 
were getting highly effective support 
from the Urban Land Institute through 
its potent spokesman, Hugh Potter. 
Some of the original bloom had been 
rubbed off the rental housing peach by 
Metropolitan’s headaches over Stuyves- 
ant Town, but good guess was that 
more than one way to skin a peach 
would emerge before the fruit rotted. 
Savings and loan associations cast an 
eye on the postwar possibility of wrap- 
ping the house and its equipment in 
one financing package. Big New York 
banks sought the legal right to invest 
in urban redevelopment companies. 


Manufacturers. Unlike other Building 
men, most of the manufacturers were 
still up to their ears in war work. 
Nevertheless, they, too, were tempted 
to peer into the future, occasionally 
took time out to blast the “crack-pot 
and screw-ball” visions of tomorrow’s 
house which magazine editors (and not 
a few advertisers) persisted in dishing 
up to an apparently delighted public. 
Through their revitalized Producers’ 
Council, rumors leaked that this group 
was readying its own postwar program. 
If so, such stalwarts as the Council’s 
president, Douglas Whitlock, and his 
aide-de-camp, Jim Follin, kept tight- 
lipped on their intentions. 











Dealers. Contrary to rumor and reasun. 
the retail distributors of building ma- 
terials and equipment looked as it 
they would come through the war 
hiatus with surprisingly few casualities. 
Chain yard operators had closed down 
unprofitable outlets, and many a favor- 
ably located yard had cushioned its 
seat with huge cantonment orders. 
others with the increasing demand from 
farmers for small prefabricated build- 
ings. What troubled them more than 
current financial worries were the 
mounting threats to their postwar posi- 
tion. But that the dealers lacked 
neither the courage nor the bounce to 
meet new competition the war had 
proved to everybody. 


+ + 





On the whole, the Building front was 
still remarkably quiet. If hell was 
a-simmerin’ chances were it might be 
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several months 
a-poppin’. 


before it really got 


REBUILDING SELF-STARTER 


An earnest opponent of the let-Uncle- 
Sam-do-it school of city rebuilding, 
New York architect Daniel Paul Hig- 
gins is convinced that some kind of 
self-starting apparatus is needed to get 
the complex and cumbersome machin- 
ery of urban rehabilitation underway. 
Last month Higgins spoke his mind to 
large New York property owners, urged 
them to pool their interests in run- 
down districts by forming neighbor- 
hood development companies. His 
workmanlike proposal: 

“Institutions can pool their holdings 
by turning over title in blighted area 
real estate to a development company 
whose stock or bonds they would take 
in return. This would put the owner- 
ship of the blighted areas under single 
control. The development company 
can then cooperate with the city and 
state authorities to produce officially 
approved plans for rebuilding. 

“In return for the social benefits to 
the community and the economic im- 
provement of the city, the development 
company should have certain protection 


Ehrenberg 





HIGGINS challenges “isolationism” 


for the money of others for which its 
members are trustees. As an example. 
the principle of the insurance of mort- 
gages already in force through the 
Federal Housing Administration could 
also be applied here. 

While many of New York’s property 
owners were too preoccupied with their 
new rent control worries to give the 
Higgins formula more than cursory 
attention, those with an eye on the 
future agreed that _ interest-pooling 
might make both dollars and sense. 


HOUSING TROUBLE AHEAD? 


Frightened by mounting tax figures, 


many a Congressman last month 
reached nervously for the familiar battle 


cry of government economy. The Nj. 
tional Housing Agency and the Wa 
Manpower Commission feared that th 
House Appropriations Committee, meet. 
ing behind closed doors in executiy 
session, might also reach for a cleaver. 
whack it down hard on the $200 millioy 
war housing appropriation which the 
NHAdministrator has long requested. 
never got. That public housing held 
out its needy hand while Congres 
nerved itself to extract taxes on an 
enormous scale was admittedly bad 
timing. How bad it might prove to b+ 
was still undetermined in late October, 
but outlook was that economy-minded 
Appropriation Committee members were 
all of a mind to shave the appropria- 
tion down to a piddling $50 million. 
While the NHAdministrator still might 
get his funds boosted by carrying the 
fight to the House floor or the Senate. 
muttered cloakroom opinion held smal! 
promise of leniency. 


Need Shifts Westward. While 
Congressmen pinched war housing 
pennies, plant operators in critical 
areas pointed to mounting labor tum- 
over and War Manpower officials 
urged a step-up in housing allocations. 
With war production emphasis shifting 
from munitions to expanded output of 
aircraft and ships, the West Coast, the 
Southeast and the Southwest showed 
the blackest spots in the war housing 
picture. In Los Angeles, private builders 
telegraphed Washington that they were 
prepared to build 30,000 houses over the 
next year; NHA moved to lift the 
allotment to private enterprise by 12,000 
units. But, however willing private 
capital might be to undertake per 
manent housing, it was plain to almost 
everybody that if Congress failed to 
overcome its reluctance to appropriate 
any more money for federal building, 
the whole temporary construction pro- 
gram—the only economical housing 
solution in some booming war centers 
—would have to be abandoned. 

West Coast war housing already com: 
pleted ran into a small but unforseen 
dilemma. In Richmond, workers still 
lined up for “hot beds” while several 
hundred units in the Maritime Com- 
mission-Kaiser housing project stood 
vacant. Reason: Overtaxed Western 
railroads have not yet brought in 
enough furniture to equip the units. 

Although a last minute snag loomed 
in the Senate, federal aid for private 
building’s part of the job was assured 
in mid-October. While most Senators 
were ready to give the bill to extend 
FHA insuring aids smooth clearance. 


Senator Charles L. McNary (Rep. 
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Ore. proposed the addition of a no-dis- 

rimination amendment. Calculated 
more to create Administration em- 
harassment and to precipitate delaying 
Senate debate rather than to achieve 
for Negroes any rights which they do 
not already have under basic FHA law, 
the McNary proposal was smothered 
for once, if not for all, after a momen- 
tary anxious flurry. 

\s the War Manpower Commission 
took the last steps short of a labor 
draft to stabilize employment in critical 
war areas and to assure the transfer 
of non-essential workers to needed oc- 
cupations, the war housing program 
looked increasingly less like a job of 
housing only in-migrants. For some 
time private builders have urged that 
NHA liberalize its definition of in- 
migrancy. Last month there were signs 
that in areas where housing programs 
are adequate, this requirement for 
tenant eligibility is being quietly eased. 
Postwar FPHA? The Federal Public 
Housing Authority took time out from 
its budget worries to announce that 
regional offices would review applica- 
tions for postwar low-rent projects 
from local housing authorities. While 
FPHA said it was merely accumulating 
a possible postwar shelf, that both 
authority and funds must be granted 
before action can be taken, promptly 
from the National Association of Home 
Builders came the charge that FPHA 
was trying to “build up pressure in 
many localities for a new federal pro- 
gram.” 


ABSENTEE ANSWER 


Women war workers stay away from 
their jobs nine times as often as men. 
War Manpower officials, probing into 
the alarming rise of feminine absentee- 
ism, emerged with a new respect for a 
program that the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority has been doggedly plug- 
ging in the face of considerable opposi- 
tion: provision of store, service and 
child care facilities in war housing 
projects. So clear was the need to air- 
craft manufacturers employing thous- 
ands of women workers that last month 
they appealed to the Federal Works 
Agency, urged that FWA extend its 
job of providing public facilities in war 
communities to include store and 
service buildings near war plants. 
Early in the war housing program 
Assistant FPHA Commissioner Lee F. 
Johnson decided that new-built com- 
munities remote from established shop- 
ping centers would have to be supplied 
with facilities of their own. But there 
were plenty of obstacles. Under the 
law FPHA cannot spend more than 3 
per cent of project cost for non-dwell- 
ing facilities; WPB looked askance at 
priority applications for commercial 
buildings, for a long time refused to 
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FPHA COMMERCIAL UNITS at Portland, 
Ore. (above) and at Windham, Ohio are 
good-looking and economical structures, 
built from standard plans. 


give them a go-ahead. While FPHA 
has by now signed leases for the opera- 
tion of 150 stores in 39 projects and has 
many more under construction, it can- 
not under the limits of the Lanham 
Act provide such facilities except in 
connection with publicly built housing 
projects, cannot supply store buildings 
at the doorstep of war plants, where 
workers can stop on their way home. 
The Federal Works Agency, however, 
took another look at its war-spending 
authority, decided it had the right to 
build store buildings, may soon respond 
with some. 

From its venture into commercial 
leasing, FPHA may actually make a 
little money. Most leases are based on 
percentage of gross sales, according to 
this pattern: 

Food stores, 1-2%. 

Drug stores, 214-4%. 

Barber shops, beauty parlors, 7-10%. 

Laundry, dry cleaning and shoe re- 
pair services, 6-10%. 

Some leases are at a flat rental rate; 
in a few cases this has been set very 
low to attract a badly needed service. 
No equipment is furnished unless the 
tenant is unable to obtain it. Leasing 
preference is given to local business 
(of 38 government-built food stores, 
only 11 are chain-operated), and in 
locating its commercial projects FPHA 
has tried not to step on the toes of 
already established retailers. Rule-of- 
thumb: a war worker ought not to be 
expected to walk more than a half-mile 
to shop. 








JOHNSON early saw the need 


Construction of commercial buildings 
is, of course, temporary. Standard 
FPHA plans call for the accommoda- 
tion of all stores and services under 
one roof. A small commercial group 
costs about $35,000, provides up to 
8,900 sq. ft. of floor space, meets the 
estimated service and shopping needs 
of 299 families. FPHA figures that 
18,800 sq. ft. cost about $70,000. 

Present operators hold no purchase 
options on store buildings; FPHA. 
which must dispose of them within two 
years of war's end, will be free to 
bargain with any takers where there 
is prospect of permanent use. 


PLAZA PURCHASE 


Last month the nation’s most fabulous 
investment trust—Atlas Corp.—closed 
its hand firmly around the most dis- 
tinguished of American hotels. Out- 
distanced in surface glitter by many 
newer, taller towers, New York City’s 
Plaza has no American rival for well- 
bred luxury, dished up in a grandly 
unostentatious manner. Outdistanced in 
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personal glamour by practically any 
big-time trader you could name, shy, 
soft-spoken Floyd Bostwick Odlum, 
head of Atlas, has no present equal as 
a man who knows how to pick up 
sterling investments at bargain prices. 

Since Odlum not only foresaw the 
depression but built a $100 million 
corporation in the middle of it, smart 


Associated Press 





ODLUM buys his first hotel... 


Underwood & Underwood 





. » » New York's regal Plaza. 


investors have been willing to place 
high bets on his ability to stick his 
finger into many a strange financial 
pudding, unerringly pull out the plum. 
In the course of absorbing the port- 
folios of 22 nervous investment trusts 
during the lean years of 1930-33 Odlum 
acquired holdings in the Hotel New 
Yorker, but acquisition of the Plaza 
marks his first direct purchase of hotel 
property. With him in the deal is C. N. 
Hilton, owner of the lavish Town House 
in Los Angeles. 

Carried on the books of its former 
owner, U. S. Realty & Improvement Co., 
at the admittedly unrealistic value of 
$13 million (land, buildings, furnish- 
ings, equipment), the Plaza is mort- 
gaged to Metropolitan Life for $6,800.- 
000. While never dangerously close to 
the bankruptcy epidemic of the early 
°30’s, the sumptuous hotel has struggled 
under an annual deficit for the last 
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decade, finally climbed out of the red 
by a slender $2,756 profit for the first 
six months of 1943. 

The late Frederic Sterry, who 
dreamed of a luxury hotel in the U. S. 
that would match the famous hotels of 
Europe, persuaded backers to put up 
close to $15 million to build the Plaza 
in 1907, went to Paris to buy its fur- 
nishing. He also persuaded famed 
Henry Hardenbergh to design it. 
Scarcely had other New York hote! 
owners recovered from this dazzling 
outlay, when Sterry was off again 
to Europe, negotiating for weekly 
steamship delivery of French milk-fed 
lamb, snails and fresh soles from Bur- 
gundy, hams from Westphalia. When 
Jay Gould engaged the Plaza’s ball- 
room for his daughter’s debut at a cost 
—unprecedented in 1907—of $100,000. 
the whole nation reeled from the blow- 
out. When on the Plaza’s opening day 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell lit a cigaret in 
the tea room she simultaneously ignited 
one of the most firmly entrenched moral 
standards of U. S. polite society. But 
that is about as close to a major scandal 
as the Plaza has ever come. Its un- 
swerving gentility is as traditional as 
its faultless cuisine and service. 

Odlum, whose choice of a midnight 
snack is much more likely to be a slice 
of sugared bread in his own kitchen 
than filet mignon bearnaise in the 
Persian Room, announced no startling 
plans. Policies responsible for the 
hotel’s “unique standing and prestige 
would,” he said quietly, “be continued.” 


WHEELBARROW STORY 


Rumor: The Army and Navy have 
over-bought construction equipment, are 
now dumping vast amounts at sacrifice 
prices under the threat of Congressional 
investigation. Fact: Still under-supplied, 
the Army and Navy have been all but 
fighting each other for tractors agd 
excavating shovels, finally set up a 
joint arbitration committee to deter- 
mine which was in greater need of the 
odd lots of construction equipment now 
being redistributed by the Utilization 
Branch of the Treasury Procurement 
Division. 

Sifting the dumping stories, Treasury 
officials convinced themselves that WPA 
wheelbarrows were, as usual, at the 
bottom of this gaudy rumor of federal 
extravagance. When the WPA and the 
CCC quit business, the Treasury’s 
Utilization Branch got the job of dis- 
posing of equipment owned by these 
agencies, sold some wheelbarrows in 
New York at junk prices. Promptly 
through Brooklyn junk yards a hot tip 
spread: Cast-off GI wheelbarrows are 


re-selling at fancy prices. Treasury men 
said the dingy wooden-handled wheel. 
barrows would bring prices anything 
but fancy. WPB’s Construction Mp. 
chinery Division helped to discourage 
rumor-mongers with the announcemen 
that mounting lend-lease and oversea; 
military requirements call for the pro. 
duction of 21 per cent more construe. 
tion machinery in 1943, even though 
U. S. building has this year slumped 
by 43 per cent. 


PLUMBING GALLUPOLL 


Justifiably anxious to produce bath. 
rooms that will fit into the bright ney 
postwar world, Crane Co. laid its cor. 
porate finger on the public pulse, las, 
month confided to the bathroom trade 
that in both plumbing and houses the 
public taste has not varied appreciably 
from the American suburban ideal of 
1941. Although suffering from a 
strange compunction, which must have 
been an appreciable handicap in a 
long plumbing career, to refer to 
toilets as “closets” and to avoid the 
whole subject as much as _ possible, 
Crane has nevertheless managed to ge! 
together a rough idea of the way the 
average man feels about his plumbing 
by Gallupolling 200,000 home owners. 

That few of us really know our own 
minds about plumbing is one of Crane’s 
incidental conclusions. Take colored 
fixtures, for example. Fifty-six per cent 
said they preferred them, but here 
Crane felt obliged to take things rather 
sternly in hand. Colored plumbing has 
been on the market since the 1920’s— 
as a matter of fact, Crane put it there— 
but practically nobody buys it. Average 
customer talks a lot about colored fix- 
tures, the firms says, finally decides 
he really meant a colorful bathroom. 
Most—72 per cent—said they liked the 
familiar shower-over-tub arrangement: 
only 18 per cent thought they could 
get along without a tub if they had 
two small bathrooms; 72 per cent 
want an extra shower in the basement. 

Crane-sampled taste in kitchen de- 
sign: 

90% want the sink located under 
the window. 

53% prefer a medium-sized 10 x 12 
ft. kitchen; 32% vote for a 14 x 16 ft. 
kitchen; only 12% want a small one. 


OPPOSITION NOW AUDIBLE 


Although the frequently misunderstood 
National Resources Planning Board is- 
sued many a recommendation that 
made its opponents see red, it did not 
at any time suggest federal ownership 
of the development rights on all non- 
built-up land and a federal tax on the 
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increase in value of developed areas 
as a necessary first step for sound land 
use in the U. S. But when the Uthwatt 
Report on Compensation and Better- 
ment last year proposed (Forum, Nov. 
42, p. 49-52) that Great Britain adopt 
such national powers, there was at first 
less audible jaw-dropping than might 
have been expected. Conservative 
British policy was apparently to hope 
that presently this new bogey of so- 
cialized land use would disappear if 
everybody pretended it wasn’t there 
at all. Speeches of government leaders 
were significantly absent of any refer- 
ence to the document prepared at the 
request of the Ministry of Works as 
an answer to one of Great Britain’s 
most imperative postwar questions. For 
a time the building societies and other 
interests most concerned seemed to feel 
a certain diffidence about projecting 
their opposition in the face of an un- 
common popular sympathy with almost 
any motion for decisive action to clear 
the decks for postwar rebuilding. But 
private opposition, while slow to get 
underway, has mounted steadily, is by 
now both vocal and unqualified. Last 
month The Economist mourned: 

“The growing campaign against the 
Uthwatt Report, and the hesitancy of 
the Government, suggests that the 
Uthwatt scheme, which was called for 
and drafted as ‘a matter of urgency’, 
has now little chance of being adopted. 
Inevitably, the discussions must turn 
back to the more radical and more thor- 
ough alternative which the Uthwatt 
Committee set aside—nationalization or, 
more precisely, the progressive vesting 
in the community of property rights 
in land, as and when need for effective 
planning of land-use requires it.” 


PLANNING: HERE TO STAY 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s en- 
thusiasm for facts is matched only by 
his enthusiasm for stalking the cor- 
porate giants of U. S. business. Back 
in Washington last month after an in- 
vestigating swing around the West 
Coast, the Senator from Wyoming 
happily tossed the Senate Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee a few firecracker facts, gleaned 
from his survey as chairman of its 
subcommittee on industrial reorganiza- 
tion: 

Prom June 1940 to March 1943 more 
than 70 per cent of all prime contracts 
issued by the government went to 100 
corporations, At the head of the class 
is General Motors Corp. with contracts 
amounting to $84 billion, 8 per cent of 
all contracts awarded. 

Pic war plants now operated by 
these corporations have been largely 
paid for by the U. S. public. Of 17,478 
war plant expansions, 2,426 were gov- 
ernment financed at a cost of $1514 


NOVEMBER «1943 


billion while 15,052 were privately 
financed at a cost of $444 billion. 
O’Mahoney forsees a struggle for the 
postwar world between the “advocates 
of arbitrary private power in the field 
of commerce and industry and the 


arbitrary government 
He is equally sure that “plan- 
ning has come to stay” and that the 
“task of those who wish to preserve 
the traditional principles of the demo- 


advocates of 
power.” 


(Continued on page 48) 
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VOTE FOR TRI-LEVELS 


Plotting 46 homes to be built at a 
Michigan naval base, Architect Walt 
B. DeGree wondered about the tastes 
of the Navy flying instructors who 
would move into them, could gather 
only that they were a “tempera- 
mental, intellectual and discrimin- 
ating lot.” DeGree, who sometime 
ago developed the low cost Tri-Level 
house to pack six rooms into a shell 
no bigger than an average four-room 
one-story structure (Forum, Sept., 
41), is convinced that the broken 
floor level design yields the best 
possible low cost housing buy. But, 


BASIC TRI-LEVEL PLAN is to 
shave down waste space by put- 
ting the laundry, kitchen, and 
dining room six steps or 2!/ ft. 
below the grade level living 
room and library, adding two 
more bedrooms and bath at a 
third level seven steps up from 
the ground floor stair landing. 
Copyrighted, the plan has been 
widely used by builders through 
a franchise arrangement with 
the Cooke Construction Co. 


CONVENTIONAL HOUSE 
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edgy about the requirements of his 
unknown market, DeGree cautiously 
programmed only 40 per cent Tri- 
Levels. 


After the first few units were up, 
the Navy instructors arrived, took a 
look, almost universally called for 
Tri-Levels. So gratified were Archi- 
tect DeGree and Builder Bernard 
O. Hallis (Cooke Construction Co.) 
by the popularity of their pet design 
that they cheerfully took on the 
heavy paper work involved in chang- 
ing specifications for FHA commit- 
ment, switched to Tri-Levels, retained 
only a few conventional houses. 
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(1.) takes same amount of ground space as Tri-Level. 
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cratic system is to find the way to make 
management responsive to popular 
controls.” Incentive taxation, used to 
stimulate postwar investment of private 
funds in productive enterprise and to 
encourage small business’ ventures, 
would be one step in this direction, he 
thought. A wise federal incorporation 
law setting up good conduct standards 
for private business would be another. 
To limit arbitrary government power, 
the Senator proposes the creation of a 
new judicial system with the right to 
review all federal administrative deci- 
sions affecting private business. 

With the national government now 
carrying a debt of $146 billion, states 
and cities must take the leadership in 
financing public works to provide em- 
ployment in the transition _ period, 
O’Mahoney believes. Magnitude of the 
federal debt burden may be gauged by 
1943 interest charges amounting to 
nearly $3 billion, a sum equal to the 
entire federal income tax payment made 
by individuals in 1942. State govern- 
ments, on the other hand, show an 
improved fiscal condition; total debt 
of all the states now amounts to less 
than $3 billion, against this may be 
charged budget surpluses and sinking 
funds adding up to over $1 billion. 

Glad was O’Mahoney to find that the 
people of California, Oregon, and 
Washington are already taking steps to 
assume financial responsibility for post- 
war public works. California, he told 
the Senate Committee, has appropriated 
$1344 million for highway planning. 
$144 million for the preparation of 
plans for public buildings, and has set 
aside one-tenth of state income and 
sales taxes as a postwar reserve fund. 


O’MAHONEY: line on big business 
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HOUSING AT THE MIKE (I. to r.): 
Norman Bel Geddes, John B. Blandford. 


PROPHETS DIVIDED 


As a bid for the serious-minded radio 
audience, NBC’s Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air has been more than 
moderately successful. That the half- 
hour, Saturday night consideration of 
postwar problems (“For This We 
Fight”) now boasts more than 50 per 
cent of the listening audience is some- 
thing of a surprise even to NBC. Last 
month NBC trotted out the hopeful post- 
war topic, “Better Homes and Cheaper.” 
Around the mike: NHAdministrator 
John B. Blandford, Designer Norman 
Bel Geddes, Johns-Manville President 
Lewis H. Brown. 

Argument was politely lukewarm. 
Geddes cracked, “Homes in 1947 may 
even be as good as they should have 
been in 1937—but weren't,” looked 
enthusiastically to postwar mass pro- 
duction. Brown thought many new in- 
ventions in design and materials are 
needed before prefabrication can be 
widely used, said it would take “several 
years” after war’s end for designers and 
engineers to do the readying. Blandford 
hoped that the “development would be 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary, 
so that not only the materials industry 
but the lending institutions and labor 
could make the adjustments that may 
be required.” 

Geddes on postwar building ma- 
terials: “I think there will be a new 
material, a composition material. It will 
combine the outer wall—the weather 
wall—and the inner supporting frame 
with its inner wall. The whole wall 
will probably be only 2 in. thick in- 
stead of 8 in. It will contain the heat- 
ing and ventilating, wiring for light- 
ing, telephones, radios, etc. I think this 
new construction will be of just one 
material, not 8 or 10 as it is now.” 

Brown on postwar building ma- 
terials: “The essence of what Mr. 
Geddes is talking about is efficient in- 
sulation to make the wall weatherproof. 
But I rather imagine that immediately 


Ben Grauer, 


program Chairman, Lewis H. Brown, 


after the war we are going to build the 
great bulk of the houses out of older 
materials ....~ 

Geddes: “I have a little bit of im 
agination. . * 


NEWS NOTES 


Demountability Test. Two hundred de 
mountable houses will soon be on their 
way from a site near an Indiana muni- 
tions plant to a new location at Clinton, 
Ohio. First large-scale house moving 
job to be undertaken by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, the transfer 
will yield the first check of the cost 
of moving demountable construction. 
Henke Construction Corp., Chicago, 
will do the initial job of dismantling 
and re-erecting 200 houses at a fee 
of $384,000, which includes transfer, 
site preparation, and construction of 
a recreation building. Plans are to 
move 1,000 more houses to the new site. 


Willow Run. “One of the outstanding 
failures of this war,” is what union 
spokesmen called Ford’s Willow Run 
bomber plant in a letter addressed last 
month to President Roosevelt, War 
Secretary Stimson and Senator Harry 
S. Truman. That housing lack is a 
primary factor in breakdown of produc: 
tion at Willow Run is earnestly argued 
by union officials, hotly denied by the 
local interests responsible for smother- 
ing FPHA’s early proposal to build 
31,000 housing units in the area. Only 
about 10,000 federally-built dwelling 
units are now available. Workers not 
accommodated in these live in trailer 
slums, tar-paper shacks, the roofed- 
over basements of abandoned buildings 
—or drive 60 miles each day to reach 
the plant from Detroit. 


Eviction. While New Yorkers, caught 
in a sudden and late-coming housing 
pinch, last month scrambled to find 
apartments, from one decaying Queens 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Canada. The pamphlet has fired a spark, and as more people see it, orders come with every mail. You are 
cordially invited to join us in the useful art of pamphleteering by sending your order (see next page) today 
in time to catch the fourth edition of “Planning With You” as it goes to press. 


But if this campaign of developing public support for physical planning is to get anywhere, it must develop 
as a sustained program in each community—meetings, articles in the press, radio talks, exhibits and as many 
other activities as enterprising FoRUM readers can concoct to stimulate and aid these efforts. 


This department will report significant local programs, print excerpts from the press and speeches and 
in other ways attempt to help. Forum readers are particularly requested to inform us about programs in 


their communities. 


mn, 

An outstanding local program promises to stem from Publisher Henry Doorly’s Omaha World-Herald. 
he Mr. Doorly, a national leader in the newspaper world, has been devoting much of his time to studying 
ler postwar problems. Recently he assigned one of the paper’s top writers, Edward Morrow, to do a series of 

articles on the theme “What Will We Do With Omaha?” Subjects in this series are indicated by these 
> typical headings: “Construction Would Allay Peace Shock”; “Home-Building May Be Postwar Boon to 

Omaha”; “Postwar Public Works Program Is Big Need”; “Omaha Should Plan Now for Super-Airport”; 

“Planning Now May Avert Future Blight”; “Developing Blighted Areas Needs Public Financing.” We pub- 
, lish, by permission, two chapters from the World-Heraid’s series. 
e- 
ei 
Ini- 
on. Photo: John Lewellen : sa 
be PLANNING NOW MAY AVERT their homes and moved out. The homes 
nt © FUTURE BLIGHT were too big, generally speaking, for 
ral new buyers. They were ideal for board- 
fer Fifty years from now Fairacres could ing houses. Or they could be cut up 
om be one of Omaha’s worst slums. into apartments. 
mg This could happen if Omaha had no Because many families remained who 
1B°, planned development, or zoning. wanted a quiet, single-family neighbor- 
ing For 23 years Omaha has had zoning. hood, the city zoning commission re- 
fee 't has not been perfect, but at least it sisted the transition to a boarding house 
fer, has held back the blight which normally district. Finally it had to bow. To 
of touches one neighborhood after an- have insisted that boarding houses be 
» other. This blight kills cities from the absolutely barred would have been, in 
=. center out. effect, to confiscate the property, for it 
ling Omaha shows the effect of this blight. was saleable only for boarding house 
Jian But it has come so slowly that many or apartment use. . 
we haven't noticed it. If the trend continues, the Blackstone 
last You can see how the blight hits by neighborhood will gradually go down- 
War walking through the neighborhood hill. The zoning commission has _re- 
van running from 17th Street and Capitol tarded its decline. But it will never 
“> Avenue around 20th and Chicago really come back as a residence district. 
duc: Streets. Back in the nineties this was PUBLISHER DOORLY Now Fairacres has all the makings 
ial Omaha’s finest residence section. The He answers his own questions of a slum. There are big houses there 
“the Millards, the McShanes, the Creightons houses so big nobody will want them 
a. and the Giffords lived there. They had fashion. The expanding commercial for single-family occupancy once the 
wild fine horses in their big barns. They area encroached upon it. The old blight has hit. Ideal for boarding 
Only had coachmen and several maids. They families moved away. houses, or to be cut up for “housekeep- 
ling and their children did a lot of enter- You can see the earlier stages of the ing rooms.” This may seem fantastic 
not taining in their big houses. Blackstone hotel—the district, incident- at the moment, but 50 years ago the 
ailer Now the neighborhood is one of the ally, to which many of the old families people who lived around 17th and 
rey worst in Omaha. That is no matter of moved when they left the 17th and Capitol couldn’t have believed their 
lings opinion. The federal housing census Capitol Avenue neighborhood. neighborhood could ever become what 


each shows that, in general, this area has 
the greatest congestion of population, 
lack of bathing facilities, etc., in Omaha. 


ught ‘ow, why did this district go down- 
ising mill? 

find ‘here were many reasons. The neigh- 
eens borhood was too close in, especially 
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PLANNING WITH YOU 


This new department takes its title from the pamphlet Forum editors issued two months ago to advocate 
immediate preparation of city and town plans for posiwar execution. Already over 40,000 copies of the pam- 
phlet have been distributed to private citizens by interested organizations and individuals in the U. 





In the Blackstone district there were 

and are—big homes, with fine yards 
and shrubs and flowers. For years all 
the neighborhood was pleasant. Then 
the blight began to touch it. A factor, 
probably, was that there were com: 
mercial districts nearby. 

Anyway. many of the owners sold 
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it has become. 

Now the disease that makes cities die 
from the center out is a common one 
it has hit almost every American city 
but it probably is not incurable. Eng- 
land has shown, and some of the old 
New England cities have shown, that 
pleasant 


neighborhoods can remain 
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pleasant neighborhoods for generations. 
Old family homes can be passed on 
from generation to generation. Many 
old New England homes now modern- 
ized, are as lovely as the day they were 
built. 

In England and New England there 
apparently was a sort of informal zon- 
ing. Also, there was not the pressure 
for change that exists in the middle 
west. 

Because of this pressure for change, 
we midwesterners apparently must do 
our zoning by law. This zoning by 
law is growing. More and more it is 
recognized that a man cannot do any- 
thing he wants to with his property. 
provided that what he wants to do will 
injure his neighbors. If this principle 
becomes firmly enough established. 
Fairacres may remain a pleasant resi- 
dential section for generations. 

To do its job properly, the city plan- 
ning commission needs a better under- 
standing of what it is doing. The com- 
mission members, who do a hard job 
without pay, are aware of what is 
happening to Omaha. They are trying 
to turn the tide. Generally they get 
little thanks. If they refuse to permit 
a man to put up a filling station on a 
corner lot in a fine residential section, 
they earn the applicant’s enmity and 
usually get little thanks from those 
they have protected. 

At present the commission is engaged 
in the job of re-zoning Omaha. The job 
needs doing. Omaha’s original zoning 
map was prepared in 1920, and the 
firm that did the job thought Omaha 
would be a city of 400 thousand by 
1940. Because of this, the old map pro- 
vides for two or three times as much 
commercial property as Omaha needs. 
This must be corrected, unless many 
residential neighborhoods are to be 
hurt by unneeded commercial building 
nearby. 

The commission will hold neighbor- 
hood meetings, to explain the new 
zoning, and the people of Omaha can 
do a lot for their city, and for them- 
selves, by attending the meetings and 
finding out what zoning is all about. 
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Please send me 


DEVELOPING BLIGHTED AREAS 
NEEDS PUBLIC FINANCING 


If Omaha is to be made over into a 
modern city—one designed for present 
day living—one of the first jobs must 
be to clear out the crowded, rundown 
sections around the downtown area. 

But, economically, it can’t be done. 

Here you have a paradox. 

To understand it, let’s take the case 
of the old McShane home at 1906 
Chicago Street. The home was built 
more than 50 years ago by Levi Carter, 
who founded the Carter Lead works. 
He is the man after whom Carter Lake 
was named. In the gay nineties, while 
this was still a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, T. J. McShane bought the place 
—a fine 14-room house with a big barn 
for horses and buggies. 

The neighborhood went bad and the 
McShane family and the other old 
families moved away. Now the neigh- 
borhood is filled with boarding houses 
and big old homes cut up for “light 
housekeeping” rooms. 

The McShane house stands on a 
corner lot 132 x 144 ft. The lot is on the 
assessor's books at $5,495. As property 
presumably is assessed at 70 per cent 
of its actual value, this would make the 
right the McShane lot is worth $7,800. 

We can forget about the old house. 
which is so run down that it is as- 
sessed at only a thousand dollars. All 
right the McShane lot is worth $7,500. 

Suppose we start in redeveloping the 
neighborhood. Who is going to buy 
the McShane lot at $7,800? Somebody 
who wants to build a new home? Not 
if he is in his right mind. The pros- 
pective home-builder can buy an acre 
in Fairacres for much less. And even 
if the home-builder could get the 
McShane lot free he wouldn’t use it 
to build a new home. Because of the 
blighted neighborhood a new home on 
the day it was finished wouldn’t be 
worth half what it cost. 

We might, of course, start home- 
building there if we could clean up the 
whole neighborhood. Any redeveloping 
job must cover a big area—ten or 


copies of “Planning With Y 


is enclosed. ($10 for the first hundred, and $5 


hundred) 
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fifteen blocks at least. 

But can we afford to buy the land? 
Not the McShane lot, certainly. And 
not any other lot in the neighborhood, 
for they are all on the same plane. 
The McShane lot was picked at random, 
not because it was especially high- 
priced. 

It should be added here that the land 
in the neighborhood is not held high 
solely because of bad assessing or be- 
cause the owners are obstinate. It is 
held high because, in theory at least, 
it has commercial possibilities. Some 
time it might be worth its tax price as 
commercial property. But can we afford 
to let it stand as it is, waiting for it 
to become commercially valuable? In 
any case, it is worth very little as 
residential property. 

One thing is clear: We can’t afford 
to buy the land for single family 
dwellings. Then—until the day when 
it may become a factory site—what can 
we afford to buy it for? 

There is a sort of rule of thumb in 
the building business that a building 
should cost five times as much as the 
land. The McShane lot is worth $7,800. 
Five times that is $39,000. A $39,000 
building is clearly an apartment house. 
About a 12-family apartment house, to 
work out. 

OK, we build a 12-family apartment 
house on the McShane lot. Presumably, 
we do the same sort of thing with the 
rest of the neighborhood, for a single 
good apartment house in that neighbor- 
hood obviously wouldn’t work. 

Now, when we build a 12-family 
apartment on the McShane lot, we get 
what the experts call a concentration 
of 27.5 families per acre on the lot. 
That is a lot of people in that space. 

If you went on building such apart- 
ment houses in areas like this you soon 
would reach a queer end. You would 
find that such concentrations would 
cover 9.8 per cent of Omaha’s area. 
Taking the land in the city of Omaha 
now used for residential purposes, you 
would need only 31 per cent of it—if 
everybody lived in apartments such as 
the one on the McShane lot. In other 
words, more than two-thirds of Omaha's 
present residential area could go back 
to farmland. 

Obviously this isn’t what we've been 
aiming at. Our whole idea these days 

(Continued on page 114) 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES FOLLOW CURVING ROADS, WITH PARKING SPACE FOR EACH FAMILY 
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LAND WAS CHEAP, SO ARCHITECT PICKED THIS “WANDERING-THROUGH-THE-WOODS” SCHEME 
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A FEW TWO-STORY, FOUR-BEDROOM UNITS AFFORD EMPHASIS AND VARIETY. LOWER FLOOR IS BRICK VENEER 


BACKS OF THE HOUSES FACE OPEN CENTERS OF LARGE BLOCKS. MOST LIVING ROOMS ARE ON THIS SIDE 
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i \cellent design, a flat site and plenty of trees produced an informal grouping of distinction 


Built for officers and civilian personnel of a marine air base, 
this project is located on approximately 45 acres of scrub 
pine bought for $25 an acre. Sewer and water lines are 
onnected with adjoining Navy facilities and light and power 
was furnished by the REA. Intended for permanent oc- 
| cupancy, the 270 units were built by the FPHA and leased 
to the Navy. Together with an adjoining war housing project 
of 100 houses, a new theater and shopping center close to 
one corner of the property, and a proposed development of 
500 additional units now in the planning stage, they constitute 


the nucleus of a new small town. 





Semi-detached dwellings are used throughout the project. 
varying in size from one to four bedrooms. One, two and 
three bedroom types are all one story high, with some of 
the one bedroom type grouped in blocks of four apartments. 
\ few four bedroom, two-story houses, scattered through 
the development, add much to its interest and variety, as 
does the use of concrete block walls for all of the houses 
on certain streets. All of the buildings have low-pitched 
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shed roofs, with broad overhangs to shade and protect the 
windows. Another design feature is the use of large areas 
of fixed glass, flanked by operable windows, in some of the 
rooms. 

The buildings were designed to be trimmed jn white, with 
dark gray, deep red, and deep green walls. Military con- 
siderations, however, dictated that for the present only dark 
gray and black be used on the exteriors, to reduce their 
visibility from the air. Even these drab colors have failed to 
diminish, in any important respect, the effectiveness of the 
excellent design and detailing. 

Because of its modern design, the project was variously 
dubbed “Plywood Manor” and “Splinterville” during con- 
struction by the people of the area and prospective tenants. 
It has never lost these names, but those who lived in it have 
found it attractive and adequate. One tenant, a Captain who 
has lived in Marine Corps housing in all parts of the world, 
reports that the project provides the most favorable condi- 
tions he has so far encountered. 


TO RELIEVE MONOTONY, SOME ONE STORY HOUSES HAVE CONCRETE BLOCK WALLS 



















































STREET VIEW OF COMMUNITY BUILDING SHOWS OPEN EFFECT OF CENTRAL LOBBY, GLAZED AT FRONT AND BACK 


REAR OF L-SHAPED UNIT FACES PLAY SPACE. SOCIAL HALL AND NURSERY ARE AT RIGHT, SERVICE ROOMS LEFT 













administration building, architects applied the idiom of the houses to a larger problem 





As is customary in projects of this kind an administration-maintenance-com- 
munity building was included, providing facilities for neighborhood meetings and 
parties and a small nursery school. The L-shaped plan divides the social and 
practical functions on either side of the entrance lobby, and helps to keep the 
scale of the building close to that of the houses. It also has the advantage that | 
various sections can be used independently of one another, an important considera- 

tion in structures of this type. All of the necessary facilities are provided, includ- | 
ing a small kitchen to serve the nursery and social hall, and a rather full quota 
of toilets for use in conjunction with the school, offices, social hall and repair 
shops. The building is staffed, and the entire development managed and operated 
by civilian personnel employed by the Navy. 
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Photos: Ezra Stoller 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: stRUCTURE— 
redwood siding, California Redwood Assn., 
gypsum lath and sheathing, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Floors—Peerless Flooring Co. ROOFS 
—Barrett roofing, The Barrett Co. IN- 
SULATION — Armour Insulation Co. 
Ceramic tile—Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS—John Lucas & Co. and Harwood 
Bros. Inc. HARDWARE — Lockwood 
Hardware Co. ELECTRIC INSTALLA. 
TION: Panels—Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Co. PLUMBING: Bathroom  fixtures— 
Kohler Co. Pipes—Charlotte Pipe & 
Foundry, Keasbey-Mattison Co. and 
Bethiehem Steel Co. Pumps—Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 
Ranges—Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 
Refrigerators—Phiico Radio & Television 
Corp. Heaters—Sears-Roebuck & Co. 











LO8BY INTERIOR HAS WOOD WALLS, SLOPING ACOUSTICAL TILE CEILING 
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HANDSOMEST HOUSE TYPE COMBINES TWO ONE-BEDROOM APARTMENTS. PLAN IS ALSO USED IN BLOCKS OF FOUR 


END VIEW SHOWS SEMICIRCULAR TRELLIS-CLOTHESLINE SUPPORT, AN INGENIOUS FEATURE USED THROUGHOUT 



































| nit plans offer an unusual variety of accommodations in a number of interesting arrangements 
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FIRST FLOOR | D FLOOR 
















































» | 
ene FOUR BEDROOMS (2 STORY) 
ONE BEDROOM 
| 29" “2! Unit plans were developed in such a way as 
¢ to be serviceable directly from the street, and 
I LIV-RM eg BEDRM ia" provide the following features: 
A ; . 

| \\ ®& Drying yards, coal delivery and garbage 
| 


receptacles between the houses and screened 
from the street by trellises. 





® Single entrance near kitchen and in most 
| i-6" cases through dining alcove to conserve space 
Orrrg BED RM: (single entrances are used in all but one of 
the plans). 
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Generous storage closets, including closet 
for coal storage large enough to accommodate 
the space heater in summer. 

Living rooms at the back of the houses in 
TWO BEDROOMS most cases, to enjoy the open space at the 
centers of the large blocks. 
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® Dwarf partitions between kitchens and 
dining alcoves, and between living rooms and 
kitchens, to increase the feeling of space. 

Kitchen shelving does not run to the ceil- 
ing and therefore is more useful than the 
same quantity of shelving in the normal 
position. Exposed brick chimneys within the 
houses are merely painted, saving a good deal 
of expensive furring and adding a decora- 
tive note to the interiors. 
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THREE BEDROOMS 








INTERIORS ILLUSTRATE USE OF DWARF “’ARTITIONS AND OPEN PLANNING TO INCREASE APPARENT SIZE OF ROOMS 
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HORSE SENSE PLANNING 


. ° he ‘ ° 
Architects Albert Mayer and Julian Whittlesey propose a new way for private en- 


terprise to help in solving the pressing problems of our urban areas, and at the 


same time, solve some problems of its own. No substitute for city planning, 


it is intended to supplement rather than supplant action of a broader type. 


HE CENTERS OF OUR CITIES are declining in 
i renBoring business and industry. Former 
outskirts lose to newer, more remote suburbs. 
Most of our towns, large and small, are un- 
pleasant to do business in, wasteful of people’s 
time and a strain on their nerves. 

The evidence of this condition—some of it 
masked at the moment by war booms—lies in 
the increased and increasing vacancies, fore- 
closures, tax delinquencies, piecemeal and 
wholesale demolition, and just plain decay 
characteristic of urban real estate. In all but 
a few of our centers of population, most of 
those who can afford to, have moved outside the 
corporate limits, and once outside resist strenu- 
ously any attempt to make the wealthier suburbs 
help with the tax bills of the city itself— 
although one of the reasons these are so large 
is the cost of servicing peripheral development. 

There is much talk of correcting these tenden- 
cies through urban redevelopment and city 
planning. Everybody agrees that something 
must be done to make U. S. cities pleasanter 
and easier places to live in, but almost every- 
one conceives this vital task as the job solely 
of public agencies, Which can be done only on 
an enormous scale and paid for only by a 
large dip into the Federal pocketbook. As to just 
what form this large scale action shall take at 
some misty postwar date there is much less 
agreement. Some look to urban redevelopment 
corporations, operating on the borrowed public 
power of eminent domain or, contrarywise, a 


planned Others 
propose direct Federal purchase of urban land, 
public housing, or improved park systems and 


express traffic routes. Still others simply wait 


process of decentralization. 


for a miracle. Meanwhile, once gracious neigh- 
borhoods pass into disreputable old age, down- 
at-the-heel districts settle solidly into slums, 
and the dirty collar of blight around our central 
urban areas progressively widens. This deterior- 
ation is progressing so rapidly that it threatens 
to determine the fate of the city before preven- 
tive action is taken. At best, there will be little 
time in which to decide on the alternative 
measures, 

However these larger proposals turn out, it 
is unlikely that at the end of the war any on 
all of them will have so captured the imagina- 
tions of the state legislatures, city officials, 
investing and construction interests, and the 
general public that they will dominate the 
future of urban growth. Ultimately, of course, 
i broad and varied attack will be necessary in 
order to achieve any degree of success, but now 
and in the future, interim policies and private 
activities will play a considerable role in the de- 
velopment or further disintegration of our cities. 
Horse sense planning makes no claim to grapple 
with the larger issue of city planning or its more 
extensive objectives. It is concerned only with 
modest enlightened practices which must in the 
future characterize every large scale project 
attempted by private enterprise. Beginning now, 
it should be translated into our urban building, 
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SENSE PLANNING 


and day to day thinking, regardless of when of outdoor places to dine and meet, the use o! 
we attempt more drastic surgery. Even when balconies, trees, hedges and window boxes 

the larger proposals of city planning do develop, these city planning gadgets have the same part 
it will be the day to day habits of design and to play in a neighborhood as they have in the 


building on a private scale which will give sale of a house. Horse sense planning is th 
quality and texture to this larger planning. homely task of making portions of our cities 
easier and pleasanter places to live in, making 


PLANNING BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE available to many city dwellers the conveniences 


Private enterprise cannot, unaided, accomplish and amenities now enjoyed by only a_ few 
the wholesale rebuilding of cities, but the en- It is a job that will give the builder or investo: 
lightened self interest of only a few property who undertakes it a competitive advantage in 


owners can revitalize entire neighborhoods. attracting and keeping tenants—commercial as 
Private action cannot revamp the municipal well as residential—in minimizing turnover, in 


park system, but it can create neighborhood getting increased rentals. It may soon be a job 
centers and playgrounds without the need for which no large property owner can disregard 
subsidies. It cannot solve the city’s trafic prob- without losing out entirely in the rental market. 
lem but it can provide off-street parking and And it is pre-eminently the job of the architect. 
loading to its own financial advantage and to who must provide the necessary guidance. 
that of the community from which it derives its imagination and design talent to see that it is 
income. Better stores and store values need not properly carried out. 
await fhe broad measures of urban redevelop- Horse sense planning holds that rapid obsoles. 
ment; private action can create better shopping cence of buildings and neighborhoods is not 
conditions by planning for the forgotten pedes- inevitable, but simply the result of the ultra- 
trian. individualistic, anarchic and atomic viewpoint 
The field of horse sense planning varies from which has characterized speculative urban de- 
what might be called sub-city-planning down to velopment—a viewpoint which can be, and must 
the modest window box. The exploitation of be changed. And, while the larger measures 
roofs and their dramatic views, the creation necessary for mass replacement of urban dis- 
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Onky’a honour igo teins ave Seals hoapibe the 
fact that city dwellers like porches as much as people who live in the 
_ suburbs. They use them for dining in summer, to give the baby his sun 

__and air, to grow plants on,or just for sitting outside. Where balconies 
_ have been provided, they have been an immediate success. In the 
scat! of the two buildings illustrated (which faces Central Park) seventh 
floor ents with balconies rent for $250 more a year than simi or 
crm leer are ave an enlarged dining alcove instead. the 
East River, and like the first, provic'es 
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is may have to await the end of the war, 
olanning to assure the future healthfulness of 
chborhoods now perilously close to the skids 


1 begin at once. 


PLANNING AND PROFITS 


— 
Se tee elie 


fhe major thesis of horse sense planning is that 


Pe 


only in the very short run does anything. prove 
profitable to the individual investor or financial 
institutions which is harmful to the neighbor- 
hood or city. While our cities were still ex- 
panding, this was sometimes not the case. The 
more the builder crowded his land, the better 
off he was. Any suggestion that he consider the 
civic implications of this practice looked like 
arrant nonsense, if not a demand for outright 
philanthropy. But now that our cities have 
reached their maturity, now that in-city areas 
must compete for public favor with outlying 
developments, now that the fiscal consequences 
of unsound urban economics are becoming pain- 
fully evident, it is getting clearer every day 
that if we try to continue business as usual 
which means real estate speculation as usual— 
it will not be very long before such business 
will shrink to the point where it will not be 
worth continuing. 

Large scale developments, like the Metropoli- 
tan’s huge housing projects and Rockefeller 
Center in New York have shown that this is 
no mere theory, but may be expressed very di- 
rectly in a draining off of tenants to redeveloped 
areas. Such examples are, in fact, prime in- 
stances of the practicability of the horse sense 
planning approach. This is not to suggest that 
the approach is limited to the large investor and 
financial institution exclusively, although we may 
look to such organizations for leadership in the 
planning process, since it is a technique they 
must understand for their own economic sur- 
vival. Large or small, only the best standards 
we know can produce a property that will pay 
as a long-term investment. And only the closest 
possible approximation of such standards, 
worked out with the best means aavilable, is 
capable of protecting existing investments 
against the competition of new development, 
whether this takes place within the city or out- 
side it. 


BASIC PROBLEMS The most congested parts of our cities have a huge undeveloped terri- 


Here are some of the problems common to all tory in their neglected roofs. Most of us see the city from street level — 
cities for which we believe there are adequate most of the time, or look out of a fourth-floor window into somebody ; 
and simple horse sense solutions: else's fourth-floor window or a blank wall. But from our roofs you can 
Sound land use. A good look at our cities must really see something, really grasp the sweep and majesty of a 


result in the immediate discard of the land- great city. Here is a prime opportunity for private enterprise, where a 
crowding tradition caused by, and in turn the the investment required is measured more in imagination and daring 


cause of, inflated land prices. With population than in dollars. Office building roofs offer ideal spots for luncheon- 
no longer on the increase, with desperately de- ettes, recreation and relaxation; with appropriate facilities, they can 
flated land prices, we can and must build more be made a source of added income as well as drawing cards for the 
sensibly. Soon the airplane will increase enor- rental office. Apartment house roofs can be developed for tenants 


usly the amount of land area available for use with a small expenditure for planting, deck chairs and shelters. 
development, and we will find that land-price Dozens of owners have already done this, and found it a real rental — 
feature. This practice can and should become much more general. 4 
Illustrations show members’ lounge atop the Museum of Modern Art, - 
New York, and Rockefeller Center's famed Internati Gardens. — 
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HORSE SENSE PLANNING 


deflation is permanently with us. Let us take 
advantage of it, let us not keep on crowding 
land just because we always have. Open spaces, 
green spaces, good light and good view in our 
homes and offices are no philanthropic luxury 
but a necessity to prevent overbuilding and 
foreclosures. It has long been possible to demon- 
strate that the maximum legal use of a given 
plot, while it produces a maximum investment, 
seldom results in the maximum percentage re- 
turn on the money invested. In many cases, 
additions to services, such as parking or recrea- 
tion facilities, will be the best use for land, not 
as a stop-gap, but permanently. 


Planning gadgets. Cities have never properly de- 
veloped and exploited the types of amenity 
peculiar to them and certainly have not done so 
for the bulk of the population, who have ac- 
cordingly moved away when they could. For 
instance, the burden of proof rests with the 
architect and builder as to why every apartment 
house tenant cannot have a sizeable balcony, in 
some ways pleasanter and certainly more 
dramatic than the suburban porch. In most of 
our cities there are few if any out-of-door places 
where people can meet and dine. Not enough 
use has been made of city roofs, although some 
New York apartment owners have proved to 
their own satisfaction that it pays to improve 
roof space and invite all tenants to use it. We 
have all laughed for years at the gadgetry of the 
home developer: the fancy tile, the funny plaster 
arches, the useless doodads. But these gadgets 
often sell the house. It’s time to stop laughing 
at gadgets and make worthier use of them. 
Hedges, window boxes, street trees, backyard 
planting are the city developer’s gadgets, on a 
plane below the city planner’s blueprint, but 
valuable instruments for achieving urban liv- 
ability. 

Making room for the pedestrian. In our desperate 
effort to accommodate the automobile we have 
constantly widened roadways in the centers of 
our cities, narrowed sidewalks and generally 
bumped the pedestrian around. Most central 
shopping is done by pedestrians and we must 
restore the sidewalk if we want good competitive 
shopping conditions, if necessary, by setting new 
buildings (or just the shop fronts) well back 
of the legal property line, as in some parts of 
Rockefeller Center. To make room for pedestrian 
traffic on our downtown streets, we must relieve 
the pressure of automobile traffic by supplying 
off-street parking and loading facilities. 


Neighborhood unity. City dwellers may have lost 
the habit of living in neighborhoods but they 
haven’t lost the need for the easily available 
facilities that a well-integrated community, like 
a small town, can provide. Nearby shopping 
and service facilities, easily available recreation, 
the opportunity to live near one’s work—these 
are the things that add up to a socially and 


economically stable neighborhood. Horse sense 
planning may not be able to provide all of these 
for all city districts, but it can begin now to 
revitalize urban communities, supply as many of 
the missing elements of unity as possible. 


LIMITATIONS 


More preventive than remedial, horse sense 
planning is subject to a number of limitations, 
Its accomplishments, as we have already pointed 
out, must be largely restricted to districts that 
are not yet substandard. Nor does our proposal 
touch one of the basic dilemmas of our cities: 
the fantastic tax structure. It makes no attack 
on the sizeable problem of providing housing for 
low income groups. 

Large and concentrated property ownership, 
an important factor in all redevelopment 
schemes, is uncommon in most urban communi- 
ties. While atomic land ownership presents a 
less favorable condition for horse sense plan- 
ning, the intelligent cooperative effort of a 
group of small property owners might achieve 
much the same result. 

It is also true that while the need for such 
an approach to urban development may be 
painfully clear to owners of existing properties, 
it may not be so clear to those responsible for 
new urban building. In many instances, the 
control of such development is still in the hands 
of speculators who have no intention of holding 
the property for more than two or three years, or 
at the most, five years, and who plan to borrow 
60 or 70 per cent of the funds required to carry 
it out. This type of real estate operation has 
in the past led to a state of mind which might 
be called “envelope mindedness”—that is, a 
desire to build to the last inch of the “envelope” 
prescribed by the building or zoning law. It 
will probably continue to do so in the future. 
Its evil effects can only be counteracted if in- 
vestors and financial institutions become con- 
vinced that their normal practice of advancing 
the major part of the capital for a real estate 
development, money that will be invested for 
many years, without demanding a correspond- 
ing amount of control over how their funds are to 
be invested, is foolish and unsound. Such 
investors have a real stake in the future of the 
neighborhood and city which the speculator can 
often afford to ignore. One of the results of 
horse sense planning should be to prove that 
large investors and property owners (whether 
banks or estates or insurance companies) should 
study the proper use and intensity of use of the 
properties in which they have or plan to have 
heavy investments, and then advance money 
only on developments and buildings which are 
sound from the long-range standpoint, not only 
for civic reasons, but for economic survival. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


Essentially specific action to meet specific need, 
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horse sense planning cannot be described in a 
vacuum. We have, therefore, chosen to illus- 
trate our modest proposals by applying them 
to a city in which the need is particularly acute, 
and at the same time, particularly complex: 
New York. Some of these solutions have already 
been carried out; others are advanced in the 
hope that they may prove realistic enough to 
merit actual execution. Some of New York’s 
problems will, of course, be shared by no other 
city. Its present congestion and pattern of 
development is absurdly high and it is bur- 
dened with higher assessed property values than 
any other American city. On the other hand. 
many of the horse sense solutions to these prob- 
lems are equally applicable to smaller cities 
and towns, although they may not in every in- 
stance be so sorely needed. 











In addition to the miscellaneous examples on 
these pages, our practical demonstrations of the 


horse sense planning technique have been 
grouped under five headings. The first deals with 
the problem of creating self-contained neighbor- 
hoods, not by wholesale reconstruction, but 
simply by stimulating tendencies in this direc- 
tion which already exist. The second shows a 
series of private parks and playgrounds, created 
in connection with small apartment develop- 
ments, which have paid handsome dividends 
in increased rentals. The third and fourth sec- 
tions, parking by private action and better shop- 
ping conditions will be presented next month. 
The fifth, dealing with what is called under- 
envelopic development, or the science of build- 
ing less than the law allows, is the subject of the 
final article of the series. 






































There is no real reason, why city streets cannot rival their 
suburban counterparts in greenery, as these two examples of 
private-enterprise planting on congested Manhattan Island 
demonstrate. Street trees cost only about $70 each, and add 
immeasurably to the attractiveness of urban neighborhoods. 


That they are a worthwhile investment for the owner of rental © 
' property is attested by the owner of the apartment house 
shown in the lower picture, who planted the entire block . 
on which his building is located at a cost of $1,500-—or one-_ 
tenth of one 1 a ep of sepeniposes The aay “ 














CREATING SELF-f 


In its most ambitious application, 





THE INNER Districts of New York have a vitality r 

rarely matched elsewhere; there are still large salar 
numbers of people on whom its urban attractions row 
exert a powerful appeal. In recent years a as 
good many high and medium-priced rental by 

apartments and a few private houses have been built 
built, while in most other cities the outward adm 
movement of wealthy and middle-class citizens 
has not been counteracted to the same extent. 
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Boston’s inner town, for example, presents a 
rich cultural and entertainment pattern, but 
has not developed any new housing accommoda- 
tions to check the exodus of the well-to-do 
citizenry to suburbia. In some cities, such as 
Cleveland and Detroit, inner decay has pro- 
ceeded to such a point that much more drastic 
rehabilitation will be called for. We claim no 
monopoly on ingenuity and advance the follow- 
ing detailed ways-and-means studies as _ illus- 
trative rather than definitive. _— ¥ 

One of the simple principles of planning for 
better cities on which almost everybody agrees 
is that urban communities must be crystallized 
as unified neighborhoods equipped with com- 
prehensive shopping and recreational facilities. 
Self-contained neighborhood units have im- 
portant and obvious advantages for the renter, 
the property owner, the city as a whole. They 
mean that the city can cut down its outlay for 
traffic control, public transportation, and park- 
ing facilities; they are the best kind of safe- 
guard for every real estate investment within 
their boundaries. To achieve such unity we need 
not build an entirely new community from the 
ground up. Actually, and surprisingly, we find 
certain sub-areas in our conglomerate city which 
alraost fill the bill, almost completely click into 
place, need only one or two new elements to 
become reasonably useful, integrated centers. 
They will not, of course, have all the elements 
of unity that ideally might be wanted. Their 
physical boundaries will not be sharply defined 
as they might be if we started from scratch, but 
their areas of influence will be quite recogniz- 
able. And the improvements needed to weld 
them further together can be undertaken pri- 
vately and with profit by interests whose stake 
in the neighborhood is sufficiently large so that 


the work to be done is not a primary but a 
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buttressing investment. 


CASE STUDIES 

To show how the simple techniques of hors 
sense planning might be applied to existing 
neighborhoods, we have chosen three sub-area 
of New York City: 

The Thorneycroft area in Queens, developed 
within the last five years, an economically and 
socially homogeneous district, full of apartme? 
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on, ig aims to erystallize communities within our cities, taking advantage of existing conditions. 
ity houses for small business men and middle-class None of these areas can be said to be typical 
g salaried workers, with some individually-owned of New York, but all of them are excellent ex- 
ns row houses. amples of the kind of district where horse sense 
a ~The Brooklyn Hill area, largely untouched planning is likely to get off to a good start. 
tal by blight, where large single-family houses Admittedly we have chosen the three best neigh- 
en built a generation ago predominate with an borhoods we could find to illustrate our point. 
rd admixture of a few large apartments introducing All of them have enough vitality so that much 
ns a middle-class element not unlike Thorneycroft. new development has taken place in the last 
nt. This neighborhood adjoins the Equitable Life’s fifteen years. In all three there are large and ¢ 
a huge new Brooklyn development. concentrated property interests with a real stake 
ut The hospital-research-educational area in in the future of the neighborhood that are able to 
la- Manhattan north of the Queensboro Bridge, afford the moderate investment required to 
do stretching from Third Avenue to the East River, assure this future. In each instance—and this 
as within walking distance of the teeming center illustrates a basic principle of horse sense plan- | 
O- of the city. Here are apartment homes for high- ning—only a few simple elements are needed to | 
tic salaried and distinguished professionals as well pull them over the hump. Finally, they have 
no as semi-slum tenements housing service workers been chosen because they present different prob- | 
w- from the swank Park Avenue and Fifth Avenue lems and suggest different applications of the 
1s- districts close by. horse sense planning technique. | 
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ng MAP (above) shows the locations of the three New 


York areas selected for study: one a newly-devel- 
d section in the Borough of Queens, the second a 
siderably older portion of Brooklyn, the third on 

ed congested Manhattan Island. All three present a 

nber of problems which vex realtors and devel- 

opers all over the country, and to which practical 
se sense solutions are not hard to find. 
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HORSE SENSE PLANNING 


THORNEYCROFT AREA 


Situated on both sides of Queens Boulevard, 
a main traffic artery, within ten minutes’ walk 
of an established shopping center, this area 
was developed in large apartment buildings as 
a result of the opening of the new Independent - = « “i — 
Subway. Not on an express stop, it has not oo ‘ ES re ES pas 
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been subject to the violent complications of 
sudden over development. Owner-occupied row 
houses, some built before the coming of the 





subway, supplied the first air of permanence 

to the neighborhood. A few small taxpayer 

store buildings have sprung up to provide the 

available local shopping facilities. Flushing 

Meadow Park, left over from the World’s Fair, ) 

is beyond easy walking distance for children. A good portion of the district has been developed in six-story apartment 
The present development is scattered, and buildings under FHA financing with relatively low land coverage. Queens 

i : : Boulevard, an important traffic route, is in the foreground. 

lies in the midst of a vast amount of vacant 

land much of it held in large parcels. Two 

pressing questions are: 1) What is going to hap- 

pen to all this unused land? 2) What can be 

done to make the area a real community, and 

forestall the familiar cycle of development, over- 

development and decay? More apartment con- 

struction is certainly not the answer; it would 

merely represent competition for that which 

already exists. Why should not those who al- 

ready have a large stake in the community, and 

who own much of the surrounding land, develop 

it in a fashion that will help the neighborhood 

in a positive way, give it a competitive advan- 

tage’ over other similar sections? 
In the entire area, there is only one block 

now used for recreation: a tennis club. Owners 

of small apartments, sensing this deficiency, In the remainder of the area, small, divided land-ownership resulted in 

have already developed makeshift facilities to high coverage apartment development alongside vacant property destined 

3 aed to remain vacant for some time, a chronic Queens paradox. 

meet the resulting need, Sitting gardens, play- e 

lots, basement snack bars, handball courts and ANS 

children’s play schools have been wedged in i. 

here and there as afterthoughts, and tenants 

pay good money to use them. None of these, 

however, is situated or conceived so as to have 

an integrating effect on the neighborhood as a 

whole. 














Since the residents are fairly prosperous, and 
the vacant land fairly cheap, it would make 
sense for the larger property owners to parallel 
these efforts by developing one or two of the 
vacant blocks to provide the sorely-needed com. 
munity facilities not now close at hand. A good 
location for a development along these lines 
has been shown on the neighborhood map. Such 
a project could be worked out on a self-sustain- 
ing basis to provide focus and neighborhood 
character for the present scattered development. 
It would also be likely to attract retailers and 
service establishments. Admittedly, this one 
development would not solve all of the problems 


i : "s 40-odd blocks are situated in a large, practically vaca" 
which face the Thorneycroft area, Thorneycroft’s , j 
: but it would area, surrounded and bisected by the main traffic arteries connecti"] 

be a good start. Long Island’s north and south shores with Manhattan and Brookly'” 
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Spanning beth sides of the boulevard, most of the development mercial development. Site of the proposed community and 
took place as the result of the opening of a new subway. There recreation center is the irregular block Just behind the existing 
are a few scattered store buildings, but relatively little com- theater-store-building at the right hand end of the picture. 

























DETAIL PLAN (below) shows areas of low-coverage and high- 
coverage apartments, individually-owned row houses and the 
sprinkling of stores and commercial buildings. Proposed neigh- 
borhood center should provide a nursery school, wading pool 
and playground, as well as sports facilities for adults and a 
snack bar served by the nursery-school kitchen. Neighborhood 
clubs could also use the school space for evening meetings. 
This modest start at a community center would require a rela- 
tively small investment, probably under $35,000, not counting 
land cost. Revenue can come from these sources: 1) A yearly fee 
paid by apartment house owners to admit their tenants. 
2) Regular memberships purchased by tenants of other apart- 
ments and individual owners of row houses. 3) Single admis- 
sions. 4) Nursery school rental. 
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HORSE SENSE PLANNING 


BROOKLYN HILL 


Two trends are indicated in this neighborhood: 
further large developments such as the Equitable 
or affiliated interests will undertake, and miscel- 
laneous small developments by small owners. 
Too much of the former type of building would 
tax the economic capacity of the neighborhood— 
leading to vacancies, foreclosures and the ulti- 
mate destruction of its essential value. Such 
a destructive tendency can be avoided by horse 
sense planning, by making the most of potential 
factors already at hand. 

What does the neighborhood really need in 
the way of new construction? It can well use 
good shopping centers of a purely local charac- 
ter. More parking space and garaging will be 
needed, as will convenient parks and _play- 
grounds. It must also try to preserve, by intelli- 
gent alteration, a significant quota of its charm- 
ing row houses and some of its large homes. 

The favorable effect of a park upon local 
realty values is well known, but in the develop- 
ment of Brooklyn Hill it would be wise to recall 
the history and character of New York’s famed 
Gramercy Park. It was created many years 
ago when a neighborhood association of owners 
gave up a block of city properties for a small 
park. It is tax exempt and maintained by neigh- 
borhood membership fees. The fact that the park 
preserved the neighborhood against the north- 
rushing stream of business and fortuitous 
changes more than compensated the owners and 
the city. A pattern of similar parks and shop- 
ping centers offers Brooklyn Hill not only in- 
surance against blight, but also a means of 
establishing a highly desirable community. 

Preserving the neighborhood charm is a task 
primarily for small-owner development. To re- 
tain it, Brooklyn Hill cannot much longer rely 
on continued single family occupancy of its large 
mansions and row houses. But it would be 
calamitous to have a rash of six-story, 70 per cent 
coverage apartments, as happens all over New 
York sooner or later. Alteration of the existing 
houses into apartments would prevent over- 
building of the section. 

The shopping center, park-playground under- 
takings will do most to create a functional com- 
munity out of Brooklyn Hill. The building 
alteration idea will do most to preserve the char- 
acter of the district and keep it distinctive. 

The city, by indicating a willingness to make 
tax adjustments, could do much to encourage 
the development of parks and_ playgrounds. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, with the 
biggest investment in Brooklyn Hill, could. 
through its loan policies, encourage individual 
owners to preserve the small structures. Further- 
more, by participating in the creation of parks, 
playgrounds and shopping centers, Equitable 
could realize important good will advertising 
and at the same time bolster its investment. 
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The neighborhood is one of substantial mansions built a generation ago. 
Large families and incomes are now broken up but most of the more 
modest row houses are still individually occupied. Magnificent trees along 
many of the streets give the district a pleasantly sedate character. 
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Some fashionable private schools are in the area, also numerous churches. 
‘As far as any neighborhood in a gridiron-patterned city can be, the 
district is in a backwater of surface traffic. 
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Like many an urban neighborhood, Brookiyn Hill has no rigid boundaries. 
Aside from the natural insulation provided by Fort Greene Park on the 
west, the limits shown on the map are based primarily on lines where et 


character of house and occupany begins to change. 
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The tall buildings of Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 2,000 unit rental development 
supply a focus for the neighborhood. The opening of a new subway which connects the 
district with Brooklyn and Manhattan business centers was a potent factor in the selection 
of the site. 





Handsome Pratt Institute and 


its park 
offer something of a barrier against the 
encroaching blight on the eastern limits 
of the district. 


DETAIL PLAN (below) indicates where assessment and zoning conditions permit the 
logical establishment of six permanent open places. Two of these are already guaranteed, 
namely the Bishop Loughlin School playground and Pratt Park. Two others, which are 
proposed, should be commercial and park developments combining local shopping and 
recreation. Two others, proposed, should be simple parks maintained by neighborhood 
membership fees. Not only would this pattern of onen snaces be functionally needed, it 
would preserve the neighborhood’s present auiet character which now attracts the large 
scale investor and which the residents are so fearful of losing. 
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HORSE SENSE PLANNING 


HOSPITAL RESEARCH AREA 


Representing central urban living at its best 
and almost at its worst, this area is largely 
populated by doctors, research workers and 
teachers who rub housing shoulders with domes- 
tic and service workers. Living conditions 
range from high cost apartment buildings 
offering dramatic views of the East River and 
midtown skyscrapers, to dingy tenements. There 
are cooperative apartments, limited dividend 
housing and two small projects for Rockefeller 
Institute employes. Two major property owning 
interests are represented. 

Unlike our other samples of horse sense plan- 
ning, this Manhattan area can be crystallized 
into a neighborhood by no simple and obvious 
formula. Its pattern is fixed and determined. 
It lies too near the magnetic center of town; 
its land values and assessments are mostly high; 
its densely developed semi-slums are well estab- 
lished. But horse sense planning can undertake 
two of the improvements obviously needed. The 
first is a neighborhood center for hospital and 
research workers. One of the large hospitals 
has already tentatively planned and _ located 
such a center. This location is partly slum and 
partly vacant. 

Secondly, the river views and use of the es- 
planade should be fully developed for both high 
and low income residents. River girted Man- 
hattan has no eating place, cafe or beer garden 
on either side except one high priced place 
several stories above the river. Two locations 
are shown, each with plenty of room for parking 
and outdoor eating, and each with an existing 
footbridge connecting it with the esplanade. 

There is also a need for medium priced, 
semi-private investment housing under $25 rent 
per room per month. With the aid of New 
York’s urban redevelopment laws, this can fill 
the gap between high rents and subsidized low 
rents. Under present conditions research and 
school workers either cannot live nearby or must 
share expenses with colleagues in quarters of 
inappropriate arrangement and formidable price. 
Housing for salaried employes of the neighbor- 
hood offers a stable market. The area has 
blighted sections which would be suitable for 
such a purpose. 

Beyond the realm of private enterprise and 
horse sense planning, but urgently needed, is a 
low rent publicly subsidized housing project 
to rehouse present low income slum dwellers. 

The neighborhood has already accomplished 
social and economic integration of varying in- 
come levels and a desirable absence of stratifi- 
cation which can seldom happen except in a 
great city. By a few easily obtainable and 
economically feasible improvements it can easily 
meet most of the objectives of a planned com- 
munity. 
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Photos: Tom Leonard 


The mass of Cornell Medical Center dominates the neighborhood and con. 
trasts with adjacent slums and unused property. 
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The area NOW has numerous small parks and playgrounds, is within walk- 
ing distance of Central Park. 


DETAIL MAP (right) shows existing conditions and pro- 
posed improvements. The area includes some of New 
York’s most expensive apartment houses and numerous 
medical and educational institutions. Despite these august 
buildings, much of the neighborhood is in an advanced 
state of blight. The first measure advocated by horse 
sense planning is the creation of a neighborhood center 
shown in the circle in the middie of the map. This should 
include and stimulate other improved shopping facilities 
which will be needed in this neighborhood. Two proposals 
are made for restaurants of different price levels located 
on the East River Drive. Housing projects, both publi¢ 
and semi-private are suggested where the most concen- 
trated blight conditions now prevail. Parking can be 
somewhat improved by the use of dead end streets on the 
river and by closing other streets where housing pro/ects 
are indicated. 
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In spite of the new esplanade the neighborhood Rockefeller Institute occupies a large site on the water but is not so massive as 
needs to be further opened to the river. to form a barricade between the river and the neighborhood. 
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NEXT ON OUR List of horse sense planning possi- 
bilities is the need for small parks and play- 
grounds, a need shared by most cities. The 
atomic building with a 100 ft. frontage is, of 


course, too small to help itself, but in an apart- 


ment development of reasonable size, located 
more than a few blocks from a park, it becomes 
a practical possibility to set aside a private park 
area. Though there are numerous examples 
which prove the desirability and feasibility of 
such arrangements developers have been gen- 
erally slow to grasp the realization that a few 
square feet of unbuilt land in the center of the 
city do not necessarily represent lost building 
returns. On the contrary, owners who have 
pioneered in the provision and maintenance of 
private parks find by their rental records that 
these, besides attracting prospective customers, 
considerably lessen tenant turnover. They find 
city dwellers, accustomed to regard landscaping 
as reserved for the very rich, pathetically en- 
thusiastic over any small green space. 


CASE A. The owners planned a 16-story building on a 
plot of almost an acre with a 325 ft. frontage. They 
decided to leave 5,000 ‘sq. ft. with a 50 ft. frontage for 
a tenants’ park. The following cost estimate was the basis 
for their decision: 

Land cost of park $75,000 
Cost of park improvement 5,000 
$80,000 
Annual charges ot 15% (Taxes, amortization, 

10% on investment) $12,000 


Annual maintenance 


Built on a 275 ft. frontage the building had 900 rooms, 
the apartments renting for about $30-35 per room per 
month. Yearly charges on the park were paid by lifting 
the rent schedule only $1.20 per month per room. The 
resulting attraction more than offset the slight rental 
increase and the owners found that the park space 
lessened the tenant turnover, reducing annual recon- 
ditioning costs. 


CASE B. The owner’s property was well over an acre 
with two frontages of 300 ft. on opposite sides of the 
street. As often happens in New York, these higher 
grade buildings were hacked off a near slum district 
but the obvious need for a park-playground was not 
enough to keep the owners from building the job up 
solid. Since the nearest playground is six blocks away 
and to reach Central Park the children from this apart- 
ment project must cross five through avenues, a small 
park would have given the buildings sizeable competitive 
value. An area twice as big as that used in Case A 
would have increased the rental slightly less than $2 per 
room, per month. The contrast in feeling between the 
two buildings can be seen from the photographs. It 
would be interesting to check the books and find out 
which investment paid better. 
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PRIVATE PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Better off in total park space than many an- 
other city, New York has 22,470 acres or about 
three park acres for every 1,000 population. 
However, a disportionately large amount of it 
is in large concentrated park areas, some in the 
central part of the city, more in outlying sections. 
Many people find these parks too far away for 
easy daily use, beyond the cruising range of 
the baby-carriage, for instance. 

Lack of space harms the economics of the 
individual building operation, harms the neigh- 
borhood, has a cumulative harmful effect on the 
entire city. Grave meetings of real estate owners 
and associations consider the weighty question, 
“Why do people leave Manhattan”? A _ high 
powered public relations counsel succeeded in 
selling one group of real estate interests the idea 
of hiring him to advertise the advantages of life 
in metropolitan New York. Provision of some 
little horse sense parks would certainly be more 
effective than this naive advertising and would 
immeasurably cheer up city streets. 
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A practical means of maintaining realty values and establishing competitive rental advantage 
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CASE 6. This private playground, was created by a 
slight but important departure from the conventional 
heme for similar FHA developments. The addition of 
small unit to the usual five apartments per floor 
possible the use of eight buildings instead of 

nine. This consolidation permitted a staggered arrange- 
ment on the site and provided three large open spaces, 
each with real frontage and fine diagonal views and 
breezeways through the development. A slight increase 
in the plot was justified by low land values and approved 
by an owner who knew value of space versus congestion. 
This arrangement which includes a playground, two 
sitting parks and valuable garage space is good example 
of horse sense on the part of both investor and architect. 
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CASE D. The owner’s property was at the end of a 
block facing a noisy avenue and located four blocks 
from the nearest public park. The avenue frontage was 
developed with 2-story store and apartment buildings. 
A sizeable portion of the remaining plot was devoted 
to garden purposes with frontage on a side street, the 
main apartment building having somewhat greater front- 
age on the other side street. The rear of the stores are 
terraced and designed to form a part of the garden 
scheme. Rental value of the apartments in the develop- 
ment has been greatly bolstered by this small landscaped 
area. When the cost of the garden can be shared by a 
further extension of the existing development or by 
neighboring owners, it will become a self-sustaining part 
of the investment. On the other hand, the loss of the 
park in favor of added building coverage would be a 
net loss to the neighborhood values established. 


t Andrews, Landscape Architect 
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CASE E. This apartment development is in the heart of tb » 
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the garment district and surrounded by high loft buildings. 
The casual visitor is surprised to find in this area a 
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residential spot which offers a quiet park and reasonable 


ye 


rents. The developer was an original thinker. To him 
the value of the park was immediately evident and he 
was wise enough to avoid adding to the already de- 
pressed loft buildings of the neighborhood. New apart- 
ments in this area were a definite departure and would 
never have succeeded had not the investor created his 
residential atmosphere by virtue of a low density 
velopment and a significant park area. In his wake 
soon followed another apartment developer to 

de the heart of the garment center. Residential values 
thus re-established in this difficult area where the 


ss of any type of development had been problemat- 
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CASE F. To those familiar with the open plan of 
Rockefeller Center it is not simply another group of 
office buildings but rather a complete and exceptionally 
attractive business community. The fact that all the 
building masses are exposed on four sides for maximum 
light and view is but one of the plan’s many attributes. 
The numerous planted areas are also of major importance 
to the achievement of the Center's distinctive atmosphere. 
The promenade which connects Fifth Avenue with the 
sunken plaza offers a secluded and leisurely shopping 
place convenient to the busiest section of town. The 
promenade store frontage created by the present layout 
is six times the avenue frontage sacrificed, while the 
front foot rental on the plaza is half that on the avenue. 
The net gain in store rental is obvious. As part of the 
plan, which opens the interior of a large city block, the 


Tom Leonard 


promenade is further enhanced by a striking vista 
and some of the city’s most beautiful seasonal planting 
which attracts large numbers of visitors and, consequently, 
prospective shoppers. This type of establishment occupying 
the stores along the concourse and the permanence of the 
rental record can best demonstrate the success of this 
arrangement from a _ purely commercial standpoint. 
Though office rent in Rockefeller Center is considerably 
higher than in competing office buildings a continuous 
ratio of more than 99 per cent occupancy has been 
realized. To tenants its prestige and attractiveness are 
worth higher rentals; to the management, the good will 
and advertising value of the landscaped areas more than 
compensate additional maintenance costs despite the fact 
that the difference is made up by lower tenant turnover 
and steady, high returns. 


In its December issue, THE Forum will present the second 
article in the Horse Sense Planning series, dealing with 
Parking by Private Action and Better Shopping Conditions. 
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PREFABRICATION DOWN UNDER 


“Sectionit,” Australia’s contribution to the manu- 
factured house, indicates that prefabrication is 
progressing along similar lines all over the globe. 


The prefabricated, sectional house is by no means 
exclusively a U. S. development. As a matter of 
fact, wood panel houses have been common in a 
number of European countries for years—most 
notably in the U.S.S.R. and Sweden—and have 
achieved broader acceptance there than was true 
in this country, at least up to the beginning of 
the war. Now, from the opposite side of the globe. 
comes news that prefabricated construction is gain- 
ing considerable popularity in Australia, through 
the medium of a system of construction developed 
by Vandyke Brothers, of Punchbowl, New South 
Wales, and known as “Sectionit.” 

The Sectionit system, while similar in many 
respects to methods of panel construction already 
well known in the U. S., is worth studying for its 
excellent details and a number of interesting and 
unique features so far not used here. Vandyke 
Brothers have also developed a series of basic plans 
affording considerably more variety than is common 
in U. S. prefabrication practice, while at the same 
time maintaining an unusual degree of standard- 
ization of structural parts and service elements. 

Based on a series of standard wall panels measur- 






ing 3 x 9 ft. and incorporating doors and windows. 
gory 

the Sectionit system employs factory-fabricated, : ‘ eee? 

wood panel frames covered on both sides with fiber COMPLETED PANELS STACKED FOR SHIPMENT 
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SITE ERECTION OF TYPICAL WINDOW PANELS 
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COMBINED LIVING-DINING ROOM 
feature the largest series of plans 
used. Five alternative arrange. 
ments of the two bedrooms ar 
shown, making possible a consider. 
able variety of exterior appearance 














LARGE GLAZED DOOR USED IN LIVING ROOM 
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SEPARATE DINING ROOM is provid. 
ed in three versions, each with two 
bedrooms. Large hall would be 
considered wasteful in U. S. housing 
of this size and price bracket. 
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THIRD BASIC ARRANGEMENT places 
living room parallel to standard 
kitchen-bath-laundry unit, is avail- 
able in two forms. House for war 
workers (below) is similar in many 
ways to units used in this country. 
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SCALE IN FEET 





PRECAST floor slabs are used as a foun- 
dation for tile floors in kitchens and laun- 
dr The 3x3 ft. slabs rest on wood sills, 
Set below the ton of the floor joists. 
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COMPLETED “SECTIONIT” 


board. Floors (except for a special 
precast concrete section under kitchens 
and laundries) are framed with precut 
joists, and roof panels are supported 
on widely spaced, precut rafters. Fram- 
ing members are placed on 18 in. and 
3 ft. centers, to coincide with panel 
joints. Windows are double-hung, and 
doors are fitted complete with hard- 
ware at the factory. Exterior joints 
and corners are covered with fiber 
batten strips, and interior joints finished 
with narrow wood beads. 


cost 


It is, of course, extremely difficult to 
make any comparison between Austra- 
lian building costs and our own, but a 
recent project in which the Sectionit 
system was used for 40 houses for war 
workers alongside 40 other houses of 
identical design and conventional con- 
struction provides interesting data on 
the relative cost of the two types in a 
specific instance. In this project, ac- 
cording to an official report of the 
N.S.W. Department of Public Works, 
the price for the prefabricated units 
averaged £610 per house, as compared 
with £643, or a saving of £33 per house. 







KNOCKOUT holes for plumbing connec- 
tions are provided in duplicate for use in 
left-hand and right-hand plans. 
hole is filled with cement. 


GROUP EMPLOYS A VARIETY OF BASIC PLANS 





Unused 





























At the current exchange, the cost works 
out to about $2,500 per unit for a plan 
which is very similar to the typical two 
bedroom, basementless house built in 
this country, but somewhat more gener- 
ous of space and more elaborately 
finisned. 


UTILITY SECTION 


One feature of the Sectionit houses 
which will probably interest U. S. 
builders and prefabricators is the con- 
struction and planning of the kitchen- 
laundry-bathroom section. For this part 
of the plan, a standardized combina- 
tion of the three spaces requiring 
plumbing has been deve'oped which is 
repeated in all of the plans used, and 
works equally well in the typical four- 
room, war housing unit shown at the 
bottom of the page and the 
larger, more elaborate plans intended 
for regular peacetime use. Finished in 
tile, this portion of the house has tile 
3 ft. sq., precast con- 
crete slabs, which in turn rest on wood 
sills. This feature, which produces a 
durable and water-resistant floor, was 
included in the war housing units men- 


facing 


floors set on 


tioned in the cost figures given above 


COMBINATION sink and countertop is 
feature of the compact kitchens, which 
are identical in all of the houses. Cup- 


boards are built-in. 
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prerasrication: “KOSY COACH” 
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Grounded by wartime restrictions, the trailer is evolving into 
a prefurnished, prefabricated house that meets a present need 
and offers interesting postwar possibilities. 








toilet 
closet 
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Completely assembled at the factory, this compact three-room house 
is transported on special running gear and mounted on six con- 
crete blocks. requires no other foundation. Manufactured by the 
Kosy Coach Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., it is being used for emer- 
gency housing of war workers where conditions call for facilities 
which can be set up quickly and which have a high salvage value. 
A central kitchen divides the plan into two rooms, one used for 
sleeping only, the other as a combination living-bedroom. Two 
outside doors provide independent access to each of the rooms. 
Running water is provided in the kitchen and, where utilities are 
available, a toilet and washbow] is installed in the bedroom closet, 
which has a sidewall ventilator. Outside finish is asbestos cement. 
interior floors are linoleum. 


Designing this house presented a maior nrahlem in recaneiling a view ta the north utth mennece 










Photos: Ward C. Mor:an Stug, 
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INGENIOUS DESIGN makes the most of available spa 
through use of built-in furniture. Large picture 
shows flush drawers in end of living-bedroom, which 
slide back into the “dead” corner under the kitcher 
counter, smaller pictures a view of the kitchen (top) 
bedroom (center); and a completed group of homes : 
Coaches are thoroughly insulated, heated by spay 
heaters. Inside floor-to-ceiling dimension is 7 ft. 
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HOUSES 


HOUSE IN TORRESDALE, PA. OSCAR STONOROV, EDMUND BACON, ARCHITECTS 
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Designing this house presented a major problem in reconciling a view to the north with proper oriey 
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ENTRANCE HALL IS DECORATIVE AND EFFICIENT CURTAINED-OFF DINING AREA OVERLOOKS THE LAWN 
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len _— ; ' , 
» south. The result, executed in glass, native stone and natural wood, is both workable and livable. 


Many of the familiar features of the contemporary house 
appear in this design: the organization of walls and 
windows into distinct and separate elements, use of the 
cantilever for the second floor balcony, the open ground 
floor plan, and so on. A rather unusual thing to find is 
the emphasis on the north side of the house—there is 
a great deal of glass at both levels, the balcony is located 
on this side rather than on the south, and the downstairs 
terrace is similarly placed. 

This development of what is normally the least desirable 
side of a house reflects a site condition which could not 
be sidestepped: the existence of a river on the north, 
offering a magnificent view which dominated all other 
planning considerations. 

Both interiors and exteriors reflect the growing desire 
for a more substantial and rich treatment within the con- 
temporary framework. Typical devices used to meet this 
requirement are the granite blocks (taken from a 19th 
century building) of the exterior, the use of patterned 
glass, and the many walls veneered in handsome woods. 
The surroundings of fine trees also serve to enrich the 
design through the logical placing of big windows. The 
curtains which divide the downstairs spaces add furthet 
texture to the rooms. 





BALCONY IS MOST STRIKING DESIGN FEATURE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: 

STRUCTURE: stone, furring, Rock- 
lath, U. S. Gypsum Co., and plaster. 
Frame wali—redwood. ROOF—built- 
up, slag surface, Bird & Son, Inc. Deck 
—Traffic Top, Celotex Corp. INSULA- 
TION: Roof—glass wool bats, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. FIREPLACE: Damper— 
Old Style, H. W. Covert Co. SHEET 
METAL WORK: Flashing — Toncan 
metal, Republic Steel Co. Leaders and 
ducts—galvanized iron. WINDOWS: 
Sash—steel casement, J. S. Thorn Co. 
Glass—double strength, quality A and 
plate, Hires Turner Glass Co. Glass 
blocks — Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Co. HARDWARE—P. & F. Corbin Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Fixtures — John 
Franklin Garde. BATHROOM EQUIP.- 
MENT —American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Cabinets — Charles 
Parker Co. HEATING—warm air sys- 
tem, filtering and humidifying, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Grilles— 
Hart & Cooley. Regulators—Minneap- 


NoT: — —_ olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
EXTENSIVE USE OF RICHLY GRAINED WOOD VENEERS IN LIVING ROOM heater—Anchor Post Fence Co. 
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HOUSE IN WESTON, MASS. Architect Eleanor Raymond makes the most of aq | 


Photos, Pau! Davi; 











SIMPLE TELEPHONE STAND AT BOTTOM OF STAIRS DINING AREA SEEMS LARGE FOR A SMALL DWELLING 
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vet and a windfall to produce an attractive, compact dwelling 


q Utilizing a quantity of hurricane lumber, which the owner 
had on hand, Architect Eleanor Raymond designed an 
extremely economical and compact house. The most 
interesting feature of the plan is a central heater room, 
and ample provision of utility spaces. Questionable, 
however, is the position of the stair: By reversing it, 
direct access to the second floor from the entrance hall 
would have been gained, and the living area would have 
been increased. 

The neatness of this thoughtfully considered plan is 
, reminiscent of a compact housing unit. For use in hous- 
ing, this plan, with little change, could in fact be 
doubled up to form a semi-detached building. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATION—concrete. STRUC.- 

TURE: Exterior walls—rough-sawed boards; inside—studs, 

matched boarding or Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. ROOF— 

oti é red cedar shingles. INSULATION—aluminum foil. SHEET 

METAL WORK: Fliashing—copper. WINDOWS: Sash— 

SOUTH VIEW SHOWS CANOPY SHADING FIRST FLOOR double hung. Glass—quality B, single strength. FLOOR 

COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. PAINTS— 

Samuel Cabot & Sons. WOODWORK—pine. HAROWARE— 

Sargent & Co. HEATING—hot-water, one-pipe, oil-fired 
system. 
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SECOND FLOOR 
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an unorthodox play 


HOUSE IN DENVER, COLO. Architect Burnham Hoyt introduces 
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MAIN ENTRANCE MARKED BY FLAGSTONE PATH. SERVICE YARD FACES APPROACH, IS PARTLY SCREENED BY FENCE 


STEPS LEAD INTO COMBINATION DINING ROOM—HALL DINING AREA CAN BE CURTAINED OFF FROM ENTRANCE 
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od views, informal dining facilities. excellent bedrooms. 


plan of this house was dictated by the access road to 
orth and the best view to the west. The focal point of 


view is Mt. Evans, and the entrance door and a large 


» window are on an axis with the mountain. To achieve 


resulting dramatic effect on entering the house it was 


necessary to compromise to some degree in the plan. Thus 
the hall serves as a dining room, whose function is impaired 
somewhat by becoming the circulation link between living 
quarters and the rest of the house. To counteract this in 
part, a large curtain was provided to screen off the dining 


space. 
The plan of the second floor is admirable. Bedrooms 
have cross-ventilation, and extend to a generous sleeping 


deck, from which the fine mountain panorama can again be 
seen. The fireplace serves for outdoor cooking. A dressing 
room is separated from one of the bedrooms by glass sliding 


doors, to assure warmth on winter mornings when the bed- 


SLIDING SCREENS DIVIDE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
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room windows have been left open during the night. 

On the first floor the living room too is well ventilated, 
and a screened dining porch constitutes an attractive 
feature. The design composition of the whole building has 
a deliberately informal character. which at times seems 
almost accidental. Vertical redwood boards fastened with 
battens and brass screws fit well into the rural setting. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—red- 
wood; inside—studs, plaster. ROOF—asbestos shingles, Johns- 
Manville. Deck—canvas covered with Elaterite, Elaterite Paint 
& Mfg. Co. FIREPLACE: Damper—Coloniai Fireplace Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—Spray-O-Flake Co. Living room 
—Celotex Corp. Roof—rockwool, Johns-Manville. WINDOWS: 
Sash—double hung, wood. DOORS—Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co. and Kinnear Mfg. Co. HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. HEATING—warm air, filtering and humidifying, Modern 


Hearth furnace, Thompson Mfg. Co. Stoker—tiron Fireman Mfg. 
Co. 




















HOUSE IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


Architect Paul Thiry fits a simple plan into an ir 


Photos, Ernst EK assowit 
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NORTH VIEW 


SHOWS GARDEN ACCESS TO BOTH FLOORS, CHANGES IN GRADE ACCENTED BY BOLD ROCK GARDENS 





THE LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE BETWEEN DOORS IS QUESTIONABLE, RESULTS IN AWKWARD FURNITURE GROUPING 
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a difficult garden area into a dramatic and successful feature. 
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NOTE-FLAGSTONE STEPS 
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CH LEAD DOWN TO PLAYROOM 


OUTSIDE” 


This house has a plan almost naive in its -implicity. Using 
nearly identical layouts on both level-. the architect has 
produced an economical and workable arrangement 
whose most striking feature is the disposition of the hou- 
on an unusual site. Through shrewd planning both floors 
were given direct access to the carden. This produced 
a level service entrance to the second floor kitchen, a 
fact that greatly influenced the plan. The family’s 
private living quarters are on this level, while the lowe: 
playroom serves for informal entertainment. 

An additional advantage of the plan is the economy 
of construction and the excellent cross-ventilation and 
cross-lighting obtained. While the ample windows facing 
toward the north view are orderly and well designed, the 
south side of the house is less interesting from a design 
viewpoint. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATION—concrete. Water- 
proofing—Flintkote Co. STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick 
veneer; inside—studs, plaster board and plaster, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. ROOF—shingies. INSULATION: Attic floor and 
roof—rockwool, Johns-Manvillie. FIREPLACE: Damper— 
Superior Fireplace Co. SHEET METAL WORK—Armco, 
American Rolling Mill Co. WINDOWS: Sash and screens— 
steel, Fentron Steel Works. Glass—quality A, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Co. Bathrooms—tile, Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. WALL COVER- 
INGS: Bedrooms—walipaper. HARDWARE—Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—knob 
and tube. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, inc. Fixtures—Seattle 
Lighting Fixture Co. LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing 
machine—Bendix Home Appliance Co. BATHROOM EQUIP. 
MENT—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. HEAT- 
ING—warm forced air, filtering, Pacific Automatic Heating 
Co. Regulators—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
hneater—Wesix Electric Heater Co. 























THE USE OF STEEL, BRICK AND GLASS 
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IS EXPRESSED WITH UNUSUAL DIRECTNESS IN THIS RESEARCH LABOR 


e 


METALS AND MINERALS 


A research laboratory designed to tackle a 
wide variety of industrial problems: Mies 


van der Rohe’s first building in the U. 5. 


This building for the Armour Research Foundation 
was built to house a variety of industrial research 
activities. These involve the use of delicate precision 
apparatus, such as spectrographs and other devices 
for measurement and analysis, and fairly heavy 
industrial equipment, including several types 0! 
furnaces, presses and metal rolling mills. This equip- 
ment, moreover, is by no means fixed or permanent 
Consequently the primary and major requirement 
was a flexibility comparable to that of a modern 
factory. 

The laboratory was designed to become part 
a large educational group which will be built after 
the war. It is of special interest to those who ha 








followed the development of modern architecture. 
for it is the first executed work of Mies van der Rohe 
in this country. Like his earlier buildings in Europe. 
the laboratory is distinguished by the utmost simpli- 
city in the handling of structure and materials. 


Hedrich-Blessing, photos 
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RESEARCH BUILDING 
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ROOF STRUCTURE IS COMBINATION STEEL AND CONCRETE 
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The details of the construction of the research 
building were worked out with the utmost care 
to insure that all of the different materials pro- 
duced a thoroughly integrated structure. It was 
because of this care, illustrated by the details and 
photographs on this page, that the exposed struc- 
ture has a design interest rarely found in a build- 
ing of this type. Detail C, for example, is a steel 
box, formed by two channels, which appears on the 
large exterior photograph. Other drawings show 
a number of solutions for typical conditions. 
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PARTITIONS HAVE BEEN OMITTED WHEREVER POSSIBLE 
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THREE MEDICAL BUILDINGS 


A comparatively new building type, again illustrating the trend towards decentraliza- 


tion. In these structures, doctors get more and better space. improved fac 


work and the handling of patients—and for less rent. 


The three medical buildings presented 
here happen to have been built in Cali- 
fornia; their significance, however, is 
neither local nor regional. It is part 
and parcel of a nation-wide trend which 
has already manifested itself in many 
fields besides medicine. 

It has long been the habit of doctors 
to maintain offices in downtown busi- 
ness blocxs. The buildings illustrated 
suggest what has been happening to 
that habit, and one of the architects. 
Johu Dinwiddie, explains why: Doctors. 
like so many others inside and outside 
the professional fields, are leaving the 





: J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 
downtown areas to escape high rents, to 


gain space for parking, and to obtain 
quarters more suitably designed for 
their purpose. It should be added that 
such buildings, in addition to their 
economy, have a distinct promotional 
value which cannot be ignored by a 
profession which has very few oppor- 
tunities to advertise. 

The medical building, which occa- 
sionally includes so many different 
doctors that it takes on the character 
of a miniature medical center, is some- 
times a neighborhood unit, but more 
often not. The area towards which this 
building type seems to gravitate lies > a 
between the business center and the 
older residential sections. Since this is 
also the area which, in typical U. S. 
cities, has been declining most disas- 
trously in values, the rapid increase in 
popularity of the medical building sug- 
gests that other types might be de- 
veloped which would function equally 
satisfactorily in this location. 

These buildings bring up another 
point: the advantages of the modern 
design approach in providing workable 
plans, good daylight and the necessary 
privacy. To judge from the three ex- 
amples, an up-to-date, integrated medi- 
cal practice seems to demand an 
equally consistent and forthright archi- 
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tectural solution. JOHN EKIN DINWIDDIE, ARCHITECT 
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Photos: Julius 5 
A special-purpose design for two groups of 


doctors, incorporating excellent equipment 
and a_ high degree of professional “sales 


appeal.” 


Two sets of offices are combined in this building. one 
for a group of three pediatricians, the other for an 
equal number of obstetricians. It will be noted that the 
two office groups are completely separated, except for 
the waiting room which is shared by both. 

Located on Los Angeles’ fashionable Wilshire Boule- 
vard, the building was subject to some curious zoning 
restrictions which required, among other things, that a 
major portion of the front be at least 20 ft. high unless 
a pitched roof were used. This was met, as the illustra- 
tions indicate. by a high waiting room and vestibule. 

Because of the noise and fumes from the heavy boule- 
vard traffic. the building has fixed double windows and 
is ventilated by equipment in the centrally-located 
utility room. For both air changing and heating the 





system is divided into three zones, one for each of the 
office groups. one for waiting room and business office. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — 

stucco; inside—wood studs, Celotex Corp. lath, plaster. Floors 

—pine sub-fioor, linoleum covered, Armstrong Cork Co. Ceil- 

ings—U. S. Gypsum Co. Buttonlath and plaster, 1 coat Ac- 

coustipulp, Acoustipulp, Inc. ROOF—mineral surfaced cap- i - . 
sheet, Paraffine Co.'s, Inc. SHEET METAL WORK—Armco, HANDLING OF CORNER ENTRANCE IS UNUSUAL, EXCELLEMBTRA 
American Rolling Mill Co. INSULATION—Red Top rockwool, 

U. S. Gypsum Co. WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, Lib- 

bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Factrolite, Mississippi Glass Co. 

WALL COVERINGS (waiting room)—oak paneling. HARD- J. R. DAVIDSON. DESIGNER 
WARE—P. & F. Corbin. PAINTS—Sherwin-Williams Paint 

Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—BX. Switches 

and flouroscopy equipment—General Electric Co. PLUMB- 

ING: Pipes—cast and wrought iron. Toilet fixtures—Crane 

Co. HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Gas forced-air 

with ten minutes air change through filter, Payne Furnace & 

Supply Co. Grilles—Hart & Cooley. Water heater—Crane Co. 
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A medical building designed to provide a 
variety of health services for a small com- 


munity in California. 


Redlands is a typical small California city which has 
grown slowly and steadily. The site chosen for this 
building lies between the business center and one of 
the older residential sections, and it was decided to follow 
a residential character in the design. A low-pitched roof 
extends sharply to shade the horizontal window bands. 
while high planting boxes tend to emphasize the long, 
low lines and the domestic scale. 





The plan shows a series of consultation and examina- 
tion rooms for the use of the various doctors, while 
some of the elements, notably the reception and waiting 
rooms and the X-ray unit have placed for accessibility 
to all offices. 

High bands of windows combine good lighting with 
privacy, while a certain amount of structural glass block 4 
is used where additional protection is required. As in 


ois 5 


MAIN ENTRANCE IS DEEPLY SHELTERED WALL OF ¢ 


most buildings of this type, the parking space is located 





at the rear, isolated from the main structure by a small 
projecting wing and by planting strips. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATION: Concrete. Water- 

proofing—emulsified asphalt, Johns-Manville. STRUCTURE: 

Exterior walls—brick, glass block above, Owens-Illinois Glass 

Co. Interior—studs, Celotex Corp. plank and stucco. Floors— 

plywood on sub-floor. ROOF—red cedar shingles. SHEET 

METAL WORK—Toncan galvanized iron, Republic Steel 

Corp. INSULATION: Ceilings—4 in. rockwool. Sound insula- 

tion—Celotex Corp. WINDOWS: Sash—Druwhit Co. Glass— 

single strength, quality B., Pennvernon and plate, Pittsburgh 

Plate Glass Co. FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—Broad- 

loom carpet. Other rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 

HARDWARE—Schliage Lock Co. PAINTS—W. P. Fuller & 

Co. and The Reardon Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 

Wiring and switches— General Electric Co. Fixtures—Strick- 

ley-Stein & Gerard. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Vent and water pipes—galvanized steel, Fritz 

Moon Tube Co. HEATING—forced air, gas fired, Pacific Stee! 
Heating Div., U. S. Radiator Co. Water heater—Crane Co. PATIENTS ARRIVING BY CAR USE THIS AS AN ENTRA 
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INTERIORS SHOW A MARKED EFFORT TO ACHIEVE THE HYGIENIC SIMPLICITY OF THE TYPICAL HOSPITAL 
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A building designed to meet three problems: 
high rents; parking: provision of suitable 


workshops for a group of medical specialists. 


Mr. Dinwiddie’s description of the building covers both 
requirements and solution with admirable clarity: “The 
doctors are all in individual practice, but it was required 
that the first floor be laid out in such a way that, should 
they so desire, three tenants could operate as a group. 
The first floor occupants are all internalists with a wide 
variety of practice calling for X-ray, diathermy, metabol- 
ism equipment and dark rooms, to mention a few. 

“The second floor was devoted to ambulatory patients 
necessarily. There are two dentists, who work on slightly 
different lines. One of them, for example, required a 
very complicated laboratory with a work table at which 
the doctor and his technician could work jointly, facing 
each other. This floor was designed so that additional 
offices might be extended to the full length of the build- 
ing. 

“All rooms are soundproofed to some extent by the 
use of plaster board which is attached to the studs and 
joists by spring clips. In addition, floors have a heavy 
quilt insulation. The soundproofing, while not complete, 
nor intended to be so, is surprisingly effective.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — 
stucco; inside—studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. Rocklath and plaster, 
stucco finish. Floors—T. & G, linoleum finish, Armstrong Cork 
Co. ROOF—5-ply asphalt and felt. SHEET METAL WORK: 
Flashing—copper. Remainder—galvanized iron. INSULA- 
TION: Ceilings— rockwool. WINDOWS: Sash — Casement, 
Detroit Stee! Products Co. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Glass blocks—Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. HARD- 
WARE—Russel!l & Erwin Mfg. Co.—PAINTS—W. P. Fuller & 
Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—fiexible con- 
duit. Switches—General Electric Co. Fixtures—Karl von 
Hatch. PLUMBING: Pipes—cast and wrought iron and cop- 


per. HEATING: Warm air system—Aladdin Heating Corp. 
Water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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JOHN EKIN DINWIDDIE, ARCHITECT 


GARRETT ECKBO, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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-on the Sheave 
Wheel of the 


Ro-Way 


OVERHEAD TYPE DOOR 
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BEARING SUPPORT 


Only Ro-Way has this Improvement) 


The sheave wheels have to carry the entire dead weight load 
of any overhead type of door on which they are used. To 
make sure the sheave wheels on Ro-Way Doors will always 
stay in perfect alignment and that there will never be any 
twisting or sagging of the sheave wheels to cause friction, 
we perfected this ‘‘Crow’s Foot’’ Outer Bearing Support. 

When you. install a Ro-Way Door you know it will give extra serv- 
ice because this extra engineering care has gone into its manufacture. 
Users appreciate more and more the extra values Ro- Way gives without 


any extra cost. That’s why Ro-Way Overhead Type Doors are speci- 
fied today by so many leading architects and demanded by so many 


= ed 

















contractors and builders. 
Warehouse of American Stores Co., 
Baltimore. Ma. Equip 


Reltimore, Md. Eguipped with ? Ro Other Exclusive Features of 
da ineering -» Contractors. = 
<a Ro-Way Doors Include: 


ee sak ® “‘Friction-Reducing Track’’. Rollers ride well away from 
the track side walls. 

®@ “‘Double-Thick-Tread”’ Track Rollers with 7 ball bear- 
ings to each roller. 

®@ “‘Zip-Lock’’— allowing quick, easy adjustment of Twin 
Torsion Springs. 

@ “‘Tailor Made’”’ Springs. Each power-metered to the 
weight of the door it is to operate. 

@ Rust-proof Hardware—all Parkerized and Painted after 
fabrication. 
Write for Ro-Way’s 88-page “‘Time Saving Specifi- 
cation Book” for Architects. Please attach profes- 
sional card or letterhead. See our catalog in Sweet’s. 





















18 Ro- Way Over head Ty pe Doors were 
installed in C. D. Kenny Warehouse, 
Baltimore, Md. Installation by Kir- 


wom Conrruttion Cos Cara ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 


971 Holton Street Galesburg, Ill., U.S. A. 


: a ( PE a Kollay for VERY yare way! 
; “BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS” 
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mansion, slowly rotting under an ap. 
cient burden of honeysuckle, 27 tenants 
were evicted. Summoned to the tightly. 
shuttered Astoria home, by neighbors 
complaints of strange smells and noises, 
public health officials found Victorian 
carved bedsteads and great gold mir. 
rors, dimly reflecting rubbish-littered 
floors. Upstairs they found sixteen 
Pomeranians, four Skye terriors, seven 
Persian cats. Their landlord: elderly 
Manhattan recluse Anna Leary who 
turned up laden with dog biscuits, ex. 
plained, “This is my way of expressing 
myself.” Removing the strange tenants, 
the American Society for the Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to Animals remembered 
that seven years ago it had found 40 
dogs in the mansion, only four years 
ago had been called upon to remove 
another 25, hoped that Magistrates 
Court would help Miss Leary to find 
another means of self-expression. 





Cooperative Management. From Dayton, 
Ohio came the news that the hopeful 


¢ ©] N V t RT T Wt e M FA ST t R mutual ownership plan is making pro- 


gress; residents of FPHA’s 500-unit 

| Greenmont Village took over complete 

WITH LINOLEUM FLOORS i | operation of the project under a lease 

that carries an option to purchase 
within two years. 


ODAY, when you're fighting 


and the floor ready for years of wear. 
against time to convert out- 


T ‘ d q Biggest Builder. The Army’s emergency 
© meet your decorating needs, construction, real estate acquisition, 


moded “white elephants” into mul- Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are | and maintenance program now repre: 
tiple-family dwellings for war available in a choice of colors and | sents an outlay of approximately $11 
workers, don’t let old floors hold designs, all moderately priced. billion, the War Department announced. 
up the work. They will if you waste They'll bring beauty and modern Real estate teased. or pune a> 
time trying to repair and refinish smartness to any room. They'll A Sa te heed ee 


them. But they won’t if you give help to make your remodeled job | Biggest Landlord. Concerned is Con- 
them new life with long-lasting a model job! gressman Homer D. Angell (R. Ore.) 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. about the large slice of his beloved 

These Armstrong Floors can be SEE SWEET’S FOR INFORMATION Northwest now owned by the federal 
laid d ‘ol ‘ ld I If vou'll government. Said he: The U. S. owns 
al own right over o oors. it { you turn to your copy of 70.9 per cent of all the land in Idaho, 
takes no longer than a few hours to Sweet’s, you'll find plenty of help- 


61.5 per cent of Montana, 59 per cent 
transform the floor of an average- ful information on quickly in- of Oregon, and 45.9 per cent of Wash- 
size room. Floor patches where stalled modern floors of Arm- ington. 


partitions were changed, and re-_ strong’s Linoleum. And, for sam- 
pairs to old worn boards can be _ ples and file-size specifications, just 
completely hidden. And once an_ write to the Armstrong Cork Com- 
Armstrong Floor is cemented firm- pany, Floor Division, 2311 State 
ly in place, the work is finished, Street, Lancaster, 








Empty Houses. Local authorities in Great 
Britain have been given broad powers 
by the Ministry of Health to requisition 
large empty homes or other premises 
Pennsylvania. | suitable for conversion to house families 
° living in unsatisfactory conditions. 
Property owners will have a chance te 
if rent or re-occupy before requisitioning 
3 is applied. Tenants will be charged an 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM | economic rent, based on cost of requis: 
AND 








tioning and repair work. Commented 
N | the Architect’s Journal: “We are ut 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL | likely to return to the days when the 


spacious Victorian and Edwardian 


az | bourgeois mansion will be used for its 
custom laid or standard design | 


original purpose. Yet thousands of 











(Continued on page 102) 
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OOM WALLS 


OPERATING R ALLS 
of Carrara Structural Gl 
and fewer of them. 
' a’s ground €¢ 
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Hair-line joint 
joints online ose 
because of Carral | 
‘oi because Carrara ¢ ns 
slabs than most materials. 
greater freedom 
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joint area . - 
stalled in larger 
Carrara walls 1 
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Tillman Scheeren, Jr. 










nt eye among doctors 
helps preve 


and nurses. Architect ° 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


WINDOW TREATMENTS is somes, wneiner ance 


or small, depend in large measure for their effectiveness on 
the glass used to glaze them. Pennvernon Window Gl 
won the approval of architects for home glazing E 
for a sheet glass, it has unusual clarity, surface be ae 
freedom from defects. , 


AFTER THE WAR, ic is ex. 


pected that the trend toward “cleat 
vision” entrance treatment in store 
fronts will continue from the point 
where war-time building restric 
tions interrupted it. This treatment 
usually involves Herculite Doors 


made of tempered plate glass. They 


are tough and sturdy. permit vision 


into the store, and are extremely 


inviting. Architect: John M. Hatton. 
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° PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For TIME-DEFYING Construction 
_| UseTIME-PROVED LEAD 


The extreme durability of LEAD has made it the accepted material 
for many uses in construction... and LEAD can be obtained read- 
ily for all essential purposes — water services, calking, plumbing, 
water-proofing, roofing, flashing, and chemical equipment. There 
are no WPB restrictions on LEAD for military and civilian projects 
Ht) and repairs. 

Proof against costly corrosion, LEAD has the flexibility required 
to take up movement and settlement. In doing away with the ne- 





LEAD-lined X-ray room 
in industrial plant, where 
castings, forgings, and 
other materials are ex- 
amined for flaws. 
























































large LEAD shower pon 
installed in a conversion 
job in Atlanta, Ga., for 
U. S. Navy. 


















cessity for many joints and special fittings, LEAD pipe offers further 
substantial savings. 

Use LEAD to build faster and better and to assure prewar ex- 
cellence in wartime construction ...at the same time conserving 
more critical metals. Its high salvage value makes LEAD attrac- 
tive even for temporary construction. 





To keep posted, read our free magazine “*LEAD"’, containing the latest in- 
formation on LEAD and government rulings on its use. We shall be happy to 
send you the current issue, and place your name on our mailing list 


LEAD IS NOT RESTRICTED FOR THESE APPLICATIONS! 


Soil, waste, vent, water service and chemical pipes. 
Traps, bends, floor flanges and other fittings. 
Roofing, flashing, gravel stops, waterproofing. 
Came or glazier'’s lead. Calking lead and lead wool. 
Chemical equipment. Other essential uses. 


LEAD 


INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WHEN YOU SPECIFY LEAD 
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this type of building still stand unused, 
Here surely, in the adaptation and full. 
| if only provisional, use of such build. 


ings lies one valuable source of 


supply 


| of that temporary housing which will 


somehow have to be found dur 
first difficult years of demobi 
and reconstruction.” 


Blueprint Replacement. At 


ing the 
lization 


the Norfolk 


| Navy Yard inexperienced ship builders 


| who can’t read complicated bli 
| follow simple photographs 


leprints 
instead. 


Speed of production has proved the 
| value of the photo method, officers said. 
| Navy Yard photographers took pictures 

of every part of the first ship completed 


and its details of construction, 


assem- 


bled about 200 negatives, printed en- 


largements on heavy mat paper. 


Photos 


showing each job operation were posted 


throughout the yard. 


new techniques are unintelligib 


struction parts distinguished b 


spoiled materials to the tune 
per cent saving in constructio 


Washington Checkerboard. 


Department, finding its great g 





| space to give the bulging 


Somebody 
would have to move out, said the State 


Convinced that house plans involving 


le to 8 


per cent of the people using them, Pur- 
due University’s active Housing Re- 
search Division has developed pictorial 
plans—isometric illustrations with con- 


y color. 


Tomorrow's Town reports Purdue ex- 
periments demonstrating that use of the 
_ new plans cuts down wasted time and 


of a 15 


n cost. 









ray Vic- 


torian cupboard bare of any more 


Budget 


Bureau, other of the President’s execu- 


tive offices. Ax promptly fell 
Passport Division, housed as 


on the 
long as 


oldest clerks can remember in choice 


high-ceilinged rooms fronting 
White House lawn. Fighting 


on the 
removal 


to a one-time prison building across 
the street, division chiefs mourned their 
stately, mirrored-wall offices, regretted 
most of all the cozy fireplaces—handy, 
they explained, for burning confidential 


papers. 





DESIGN FOR DETROIT 


Swollen Detroit, where 48 per cent of 


all newcomers plan to stay on 


after the 


war, confronts postwar planning prob- 
lems on a gigantic scale. One of them: 


| the city’s outworn structure 
familiar pattern of inadequate 


with its 
housing 


(even before war congestion, 70,781 of 
the city’s 414,658 dwelling units were 
judged substandard), blighted central 


districts, random growth. Ack 


nowledg: 


ing their professional responsibility for 
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FIAT 


All branches of our military forces, Army, Navy, 
Marines, Wacs and Waves, as well as thousands of 
war production workers living in federal housing 
projects and remodeled dwellings, have enjoyed 
modern bathing during the war period with the 


ty 


Fiat designed this war shower before Pearl Harbor 
and named it the Volunteer because it was ready 
when the call came for a shower using the minimum 
of critical materials. 


Plumbing contractors prefer the Volunteer because 
it can be erected on the job faster and with less labor 
than any other shower cabinet available today. Only 
18 minutes of one workman’s time is required to 
completely set up the Volunteer. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
121-45 Borden Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
32 So.. San Gabriel Blvd., Pasadena. $,. California 


START AN ARCHITECT 
ON A PLAN 


NOW 
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. » « @ name identified with the begin- 
ning of modern shower cabinet design 
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The Mewest and Best in 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 





BB cause of its unique design, the GUTH Super Illu- 
minator is thoroughly rigid and durable, without violat- 
ing any present-day metal restriction. 


Stamped from a single sheet of steel, the Top Housing is 
cttractive, simple, practical—a sleek, efficient unit that 
does the job right! The Masonite “Reflector Board” 
Reflector is formed in our own plant, and finished 

“300° White” for high lighting efficiency. 


Attack darkness — the enemy of produc- 
tion—with light—with GUTH Super 
illuminators! Write today for de- @ 
failed Bulletin, ; A 
(3 a 


ow 
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+ Mili to ‘Lighituny: See 7A mi tt 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 2615 Washington Ave. St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
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city planning leadership, Detroit’; 
architects organized a Civic Design 
Group, are now turning out blueprints ¥ 





for a stack of redevelopment projects 
ranging from a downtown transporta. 
tion terminal to a comprehensive regj. 
dential community. Undertaken as , 

civic contribution and A.1.A.-sponsored, ft 
the work will be widely exhibited. Hope 
is that it will go far to stimulate public 


Lc 








Wide World 


SAARINEN helps redesign Detroit 






interest in Detroit's imperative needs, 
at the same time give architects some 
needed training in large scale planning. 
The group boasts a distinguished con- 
sultant: Eliel Saarinen, who for a 
long time has taught his Cranbrook 
students how to plot patterns for city 
betterment. 


UNFAIR AND UNWARMER 


Docile building owners, who last year 
spent hundreds of dollars converting 
heating equipment from oil to coal. 
this year had words hotter than their 
buildings were likely to be for whoever 
was responsible for their predicament. 
Painfully clear to everybody was the 
unpleasant prospect that this winter 
coal bins might yawn emptier than fuel 
oil tanks. Last fall OPA shook a big 
stick over owners able but reluctant to 
convert oil heating systems to coal, said 
that the unconverted would be denied 
fuel rations. By spring OPA was say- 
ing that there would be no rationing 
discrimination against home owners 
who had failed to convert; in August 
conversion requirements were with- 
drawn for hotels, apartments, office 
buildings using less than 10,000 gallons 
of fuel oil; last month OPA took the 
lid off for everybody and the year-old 
conversion program was dead. The 
(Continued on page 106) 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


The Army-Navy "E" pennant now flies over 
the Fitzgibbons plant, emblem of sustained 
endeavor by the men and women of Fitzgib- 
bons, and of their determination to maintain 
the Fitzgibbons standard of wartime produc- 


tion, until the forces of international banditry 
are smashed. 





BUY 
the U. S. WAR BONDS 


old AND STAMPS Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc, 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. WORKS: OSWEGO, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HIGHWAY BRIDGES made of Wolmanized Lumber’, like this rail- 
road overpass, are proving their added worth in these days when 
maintenance men and materials are hard to get. These structures 
require much less attention, because of the ability of this vacuum- 
pressure treated wood to resist decay and termite attack. 


THERE’S NO QUESTION about the advantages gained by using 
Wolmanized Lumber in this kind of service. Records covering 
many thousands of feet of this treated wood on bridges and 
similar construction are evidence of its lasting ability. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER—ordinary wood “‘alloyed’’ with Wolman 
Salts* preservative for endurance—has the high strength required 
for such construction. It is light, easy to handle and erect. It is 
clean, odorless and paintable. The preservative is noninflammable. 
First costs are comparatively low, making it easier for highway 
departments to replace obsolete structures, 


WARTIME CONSTRUCTION all over the world has employed Wol- 
manized Lumber to advantage, giving speed and ease of erection, 
and permanence. Wolmanized Lumber will do the same for you. 
It is distributed through the lumber industry. American Lumber 


& Treating Company, 1647 McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 
“Registered Trade Marks 


A loyed “FOR ENDURANCE (QJ) 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 


1945 
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tight coal supply set some befuddled 
users to thinking about reconversion; 
OPA felt obliged to warn anybody 
trying this double-take that he would 
get no fuel oil rations. 

Would there be coupons for coal in 
the new OPA ration books? Under. 
secretary of the Interior Abe Fortas 
said coupon rationing wouldn’t work 
for coal, amount that may be delivered 
to retailers and consumers has already 
been limited. Said Fortas: “American 
mines are half a million tons behind 
weekly production schedules.” But the 
United Mine Workers warned that coal 
rationing will be necessary unless the 
War Labor Board approves a satisfac- 
tory wage agreement for the nation’s 
coal miners. Said UMW pointedly: 
“American coal miners can produce all 
the coal the nation requires. An ade- 
quate coal supply, however. is depend- 
ent upon a square deal for American 
coal miners.” 

Washington fuel administrators 
would have more to worry about than 
U. S. furnaces. Estimates were that 
Germany had sent Italy 1,000,000 tons 
of coal a month; somehow the U. S. 
would have to take over this extra load. 

All in all, the surest way to keep 
warm was to weatherproof. A Federal 
Housing Administration study pointed 
to these fuel facts: More than 44 mil- 
lion gallons of oil and more than 1 mil- 
lion tons of coal could be released for 
war use, if only 3 per cent more homes 
heated with these fuels are completely 
weatherproofed before winter. With 75 
per cent of all houses unweather- 
proofed, consumers spend about a third 
of a billion dollars every year in heating 
the outdoors. 


MORTGAGE RAIDING CHECK 


Their collective purse fat with invest- 
ment money, life insurance company 
officials met last month in Chicago, com- 
miserated with each other about present 
dearth of alluring opportunities. With 
war risks jostling the secure outlines of 
many a prudent investor’s policy, with 
the federal government now the bigges! 
financial backer of industrial expansion 
as well as the chief supplier of agricul- 
ture’s capital needs, mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
have emerged clearly as the most profi 
table and safest place for an insurance 
company to put its money. Prickliest 
thorn on the FHA rose is that everybody 
else wants to pick it, too. 

For a long time insurance companies 
have hoped that FHA would stop the 
aggressive trend of portfolio raiding ») 
restricting mortgage prepayment. 1 |i! 

(Continued on page 108) 
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*KIMSUL (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Insulation 


KIMSUL 
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This picture shows how easy 
it is to install GLIANd SIZE 





Easy as rolling out a rug. That’s one reason why GIANT Size KIMSUL* 
saves time and labor wherever it is used in prefabricated construction. 

Workmen simply roll out the Kimsut blanket, and stretch it taut 
over the framing members. Then it’s a quick and easy job to nail the 
flooring, sheathing, or wall paneling right over the insulation. Once 
installed, KIMSUL can’t sag, shift, sift, or pack down. KIMsUL saves 
money, too, because it’s inexpensive to buy, store, transport, and install. 


No other Insulation like KIMSUL 


KIMSUL has come to be known as one of the most effective insula- 
tions ever produced. It is the on/y insulation that is delivered com- 
pressed to 1/5th its installed length. This means only 1/5th as much 
transportation, only 1/5th as much storage, only 1/5th as much han- 
dling. Kimsut has a thermal conductivity of .27 Btu/hr./sq. ft./deg. 
F./in. KIMSUL is also treated to resist fire, moisture, and mold...clean 
and free of dirt and abrasive matter. Then, to make handling still 
easier, GIANT Size KIMSUL comes in widths of 4' and wider in some 
specifications by 250! long. . . . Everything is explained in detail in 
the new book “KIMSUL, for Modern Protection Against 
Heat and Cold.” Use the handy coupon today for order- 
ing your copy of this valuable book. 
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How KIMSUL is Installed: This picture shows 
how KIMSUL compresses between flooring 
and joists and how it expands to effective 
thickness on both sides of the joists. 





America’s armed forces benefit through KIMSUL. 
In prefabricated military huts in the Arctic, 
KIMSUL helps to keep our fighting men more 
comfortable in sub-zero weather. 





Warmer in winter...cooler in summer.That’s 
why famed Quonset military huts are insula- 
ted with KIMSUL ... in the Arctic and in 
steaming tropical jungles. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION [] 

Established 1872 

Building Insulation Division AF-1143 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

O Please have a KIMSUL Representative 
call. 

O Send free copy of new illustrated book ‘““KIMSUL 
for Modern Protection Against Heat and Cold.” 
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How you can get 
more heat 


with less fuel 


In normal times fuel conservation 
is figured in dollars saved. But not 
so now. Thisis war... Today 
Uncle Sam allots to building owners 
in rationed areas a certain amount 
of fuel—and it’s up to him to get 
alongas best hecan within thatration. 
Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! 
We didn’t pick that figure out of 
the air. We’ve got the facts to back 
it. Webster Engineers surveyed 
thousands of buildings to give 
owners an accurate estimate of the 
extra-heat-per-unit-of-fuel to be 
achieved with a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. 

7 ike the first step now toward get- 
‘yg more heat out of your fuel 
ration next winter. Write today for 
“Performance Facts,” a free booklet 
containing case studies of 268 mod- 
ern steam heating installations— 
“before-and-after” facts as told by 
the building owners themselves. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 











own s the small Control Cabi- 
et of a Webster EH-10 Moderator System, 
central heat control of the pulsating flow 
pe. It can be used to automatically 
operate 2 motorized valve in steam mains, 
or directly control burner or stoker of 
your boiler. 
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FHA has been reluctant to do, feeling 
that any loan in which the government 
has an interest must not restrict the 
freedom of the borrower. But lenders 
themselves might do much to keep rival 
companies from filching premium loans. 
L. Burgess Meredith, alert vice presi- 
dent of the National Life Insurance Co.. 
told the Chicago conferees. Warned Mr. 
Meredith: “Encouragement given to 
raiding by the absence of prepayment 
restrictions, aggravates competition and 
encourages high valuations . . . This. 
in turn, accelerates inflation of real 
property values and may ultimately re- 
sult in hardships not only on financial 
institutions, but also on the FHA.” 
Meredith’s remedy, based on National 
Life experience: Better relationship be- 
tween the lender and the borrower; re- 
duced interest rates where payment 
records are good and margin of safety 
has been increased by principal repay- 
ment or neighborhood improvement. 
Said he: “Perhaps it sounds fantastic 
to suggest that a lender approach a 
borrower offering a reduction in rate 
... We have done this in a number of 
instances. and not only have we suc- 
ceeded in keeping the loans. but in ex- 
change for the reduction in interest rate 
have obtained certain advantages.” 


PREFAB FUTURE 


Sample of the large destiny ahead for 
prefabricated construction in the re- 
housing of Europe’s bombed-out mil- 
lions are 624 sectional frame houses 
and two prefabricated hospital build- 
ings sent by the Swedish Red Cross to 


Norway's distressed civilian popula- 
tion. Norwegian homes have been 


PREFAB HOUSES sent by Swedish Red 


Cross line street in Molde, Norway. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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bombed or occupied, and, with a goo 

eal of hospital space pre-empted {o, 
German military use, epidemics ay 
mounting. Donated by the Swedis, 
Norway Relief fund as gifts to local 
communities, the houses cost aboy 
$1,250,000, have been sold to OCCU pants 
at prices ranging from $3,000 for , 
single house to $5,000 for a double. The 
easily-transported prefabricated ma. 
terial was shipped from Sweden; Nor. 
wegian communities paid for founda. 
tions, raising of the houses, sanitary 
installations. A single house is buil 
in two stories (wood panels are two 
stories high), has four rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom, with an extra kitchen 
added on the second 
practically all houses 
modate two families. 


floor because 


must accom. 


NEW NAME, OLD PLATFORM 


For a long time prefabricated housing 
manufacturers have wrestled vigorously 
with the Federal Public ‘Housing Av. 
thority’s technical division in a vain 
effort to shake off what many of them 
feel as a throttling grip. FPHA has 
never standard plans that 
take real advantage of the construction 
economies made possible by prefabrica- 
tion. the manufacturers contend. Some 
lost interest in trying to adopt their 
systems to what they call FPHA 


produced 


(Continued on page 110) 


Photos: Swedish-American News Service 
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To answer their questions on postwar homes 


.. WATCH WOODwozé! 


Right now these questions are going on in the minds of value. Remember, too, wood is a natural insulating 
thousands of postwar home planners. Actual surveys show material . . . and that storm windows of wood will be 
that they have definite ideas and desires on what they want readily available in stock sizes. 


their postwar homes to be. 

You can give them the answers to many of these ques- 
tions with doors, windows, frames and woodwork of 
Ponderosa Pine. Here’s how: 


DURABILITY—Wood has proved itself a durable building material 
—and modern toxic treatment can make windows, doors 
and woodwork of Ponderosa Pine even more lastingly 
satisfactory! Ponderosa Pine, too, takes and holds paint 


easily—a big advantage from the standpoint of main- 
MORE SPACE — People want more space—and more windows : B 6 P 






' ; , tenance. 
—in their postwar homes. Windows of Ponderosa Pine 
provide an answer to both needs. Such windows, avail- | BEAUTY—Stock windows, doors and frames of Ponderosa Pine 
able in a great variety of stock sizes, make it easy and express the beauty and charm of correct architectural 
economical to have the bays, corner windows and win- design . . . and modern manufacturing methods make 
dow groups which add so much to the feeling of spa- this charm available for any size or style of home for less. 
ciousness in a home. 
- , - SEND FOR THIS "IDEA BOOK" 
WEATHER-TIGHTNESS — Precision-made for proper fit. . . 
. . . . bis booklet —‘‘ The New ( use’ —co 
easily weather-stripped . . . Ponderosa Pine windows Tin Senget ~ eee tien nen Sane: remmgianes 
hel pte + k en ok wealth of ideas on planning postwar homes —is 
“os * ully illustrated wit otographs and diagrams. 
p cut down air leakage make possible the Jly ill 1 with ph ahs anal 


weather-tightness which the war has taught people to Send for your copy—it's free. 


PONDEROSA PINE WOODWORK 
0 Dept. YAF-11, 111 W. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
(QPL AF ALAA Please send me a free copy of “Open House.” 


WwW @) @) D W @) R 4 ES 


NIMES SO aly eee. . 





City ; ‘ PS Se eee State 





THE BEST 1S YOURS... WITH PINE 
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Compound Curve 
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For the post-war era, _— offers you a 
brand new technical material, high in aesthetic 
value, with an exciting weight-strength ratio. A 
wood alloy, made by a chemico-mechanical pro- 
cess, it possesses structural strengths exceeding 
those of many metals. A non-conductor with 
amazing qualities of density and toughness, 
Pluswood can be made to your pre-determined 
engineering description. Thick or thin, pliable or 
rigid, this wood of new wonders is available in 
thickness ranging from 16 inches to 1/16 of an 
inch, and in any size up to 7 feet by 18 feet. 
Highly resistant to swelling. shrinking, corrosion, 
fire, and thermal shock—Pluswood will retain its 
dimensional stability so completely that only 
micrometer measurements indicate changes. 

A dependable, responsible organization stands 
behind Pluswood from forest through saw mills, 
veneer mills and factory — established by the 
Lullabye Furniture Corporation, since 1897 Amer- 
ica’s foremost manufacturer of juvenile furniture. 
Pluswood maintains a laboratory service that you 
are urged to use without obligation. Write today 
for an engineering data bulletin that will give 
you more complete information. 


























Associated \ 
Companies. + 








o o = 6. ii} il} =e 
a LUSWOOD 3 
WOOD Select northern birch or 


tracts of timber reserves in 
+ northern Wisconsin and 


Canada. 
RESIN Impregnated into veneers 
by methods and techniques 
-f- developed by Pluswood re- 


search, 

HEAT 300 K. V. A. high frequen- 

cy electrostatic generating 

unit—largest in the country 

+ for this pu {ey 
540,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 

Largest and most 


PRESSURE powerful press in the 


plywood industry—with total 
pressing capacity up to 
5.000 000 pounds. 





+ LU S WO OD iat ona Sane Wis. 
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whimsies, found the Army and Nay 
easier customers to please; other 
found a good market for minimum hou: 
ing among large industrial users 9 
migrant or temporary labor. But a fey 
stayed in the Washington battle, hoped 
that organization as the Prefabricate) 
Home Manufacturers Association woul) 
help their offensive. Recently the As 
sociation reorganized, got a_ slightly 
tonier title: Prefabricated Home Many. 
facturers Institute. New president: Pre. 
fab Pioneer Walter H. Ahrens, Tulsa, 


who developed demountable housing in 





AHRENS leads prefab battle 


1919 for use in Oklahoma oil fields, 
where bad housing was one of the main 
reasons for labor dissatisfaction and 
strikes. 

The new Institute said it represents 
over 60 per cent of industry capacity. 
loftily dedicated itself to the “ad. 
vancement of health, happiness and 
security for increasing numbers 0! 
families by making available homes o! 
greater quality, comfort and economy’. 
promptly went to work on a lengthy 
memorandum to show FPHA exactly 
why Institute-endorsed standard plans 
are more efficient than the plans the 
Authority has adopted as standard for 
prefabricated construction. 


SOUNDINGS 


October’s harvest of postwar forecasts 
was plentiful. Among them: 


&The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards’ 41st semi-annual survey. 
pointing to a national construction 
backlog of more than $30 billion. (In 
287 sample cities NAREB found de- 
finite plans for construction amounting 


to $114 billion.) 
mA. F. of L. President William Green: 


estimate of need for 15 million nev 
homes in the postwar decade, with em 
ployment prospects for 2 billion com 
struction workers and 5 million other: 
supplying building materials. 


ed 
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° ATT TELA AME: A “Sr ame 
PAIN NT AN 


=—.¢ 


be ‘ee , eat 


2 “a 


i | Offical 
* Way U.S. Navy 


Photographs ' . " | 
ee ll ev 


U.S. NAVAL HOSPITAL, ST. ALBANS, L. I., N. Y. YORK & SAWYER, Architects, New York City 
HEGEMAN-HARRIS CO., INC., General Contractor, New York City 





ITH color schemes planned under the supervision of Officer in 

Lyt-all, the Charge of Construction, the U. S. Naval Hospital at St. Albans, 

eal Wall Long Island, is an example of the therapeutic value of Pratt & 

Universe .g Lambert color in war time. In this instance Pratt & Lambert Paint 

Coating, 8'¢° and Varnish serve not only to decorate and protect, but also 
in the rehabil- indirectly aid in the rehabilitation of our Service Men. 











itation of our 


- Lyt-all, the Universal Wall Coating, and other Pratt & Lambert 
Service Men. 


Paint and Varnish products are known from coast to coast for 
their urvarying excellence and their outstanding durability. And 
durability is a prime requisite in hospital painting. 

On large or small-scale projects, P&L Paint and Varnish provide practical decoration 
with true economy in first cost and maintenance. Ask the P&L Architectural 


Service Department nearest you to give you full details about Lyt-all and 
other P&L paints and varnishes. 





ICTORY 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
NEW YORK ° BUFFALO ° CHICAGO ° FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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White carnations are no lovelier than a home painted with Eagle pure 
White Lead in pure linseed oil. 

And the time-and-weather-defying hide of a bull elephant comes no 
tougher than this century-old paint. White lead outlasts all other types of 
paints, and Eagle is the finest white lead money can buy! 

In a year marked by necessary changes and substitutions, you can con- 
fidently specify Eagle White Lead because it still maintains its uniform 
high quality ...is every bit as pure as it has been since 1843... and is 
still available in sufficient quantities for your clients’ needs. 

‘This master paint anchors a beautiful film of unqualified toughness into 
the surface to be preserved. It does not crack or scale, but ages gracefully, 
slowly preparing itself for eventual repainting. 

The cost of Eagle White Lead paint is only $2.67 per gallon of finish 
coat,and $2.14 per gallon of primer, based on national average cost of Eagle 
pure White Lead and pure linseed oil. In your city it may be even less. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 


Viember of the Lead Industries Association 


EAGLE 









1843 \ de) /9#A3 
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is to get people more spread out. ny 
to jam them in. We already have bee 
concentrated in Omaha in a manne 
that’s ridiculous, considering  lanj 
costs. 

So we say we won’t build apartmeny 
up solidly. We will leave plenty 9 
space for small parks, for playgrounds 
so the people can get out and breathe. 
Something like Logan  Fontenelk 
homes, where only 17 per cent of the 
ground area is covered by building: 

Well, at Logan Fontenelle home 
the concentration is still 21 familie 
per acre. Using this base, we would 
need only 40 per cent of Omaha’ 
present residential area. The other 6 
per cent would be unused. So that get: 
us nowhere. 


Now where are we? We want to 


_ redevelop the area. In the old McShane 


area, because it is close in, we can 
stand a heavier concentration of popv- 


| lation than that for the city as a whole 


(around 8.5 families per acre ai 


| present), but we cannot stand the con. 


| centration needed to make the land pay. 


The obvious answer to all this is that 
the McShane lot simply is not worth 
$7,800. Its tax assessment has been 
held up for years on the theory that 
it’s valuable because it’s close in. A 


| good argument could be put up that 
| it’s less valuable because it’s close in. 


Anyway, we run into a_ practical 
obstacle. The McShanes, who still ow 
the place, have come to think the land 
is worth a good deal as possible com 
mercial property. The tax assessment 
has encouraged them to think this. 

If you wanted to buy the McShane 
land, or any land in the neighborhood. 
the price probably would be about 
what we've figured. Maybe somewhat 
lower, but not much. 


Also, if you set out to do a job of 


redeveloping, and needed every piece 
of land for eight or ten blocks around, 


you probably would run into someone 


| who either wanted a fantastic price or 


'| grants with which 


didn’t want to sell at any price. 

So if you are going to redevelop you 
probably need governmental aid—the 
use of the right to condemn land—t 
assemble enough to make it worth 
while. 

You can take it for granted that the 


_ land will cost more than it’s worth— 


more than it’s worth for single-family 
dwellings, anyway. And probably more 
than it’s worth for a properly sprea¢ 


| out multiple-housing development. 


The Wagner Bill in Congress woul 
solve this problem by making federal 
local communities 
could buy up the land in_ blighted 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Wolter Hesse, of the firm of Bloch and 
Hesse, well-known New York archi- 
tects, is the designer of many famous 
restaurants and stores in New York 
ond other eastern cities. A restaurant 
sandwich bar similar to the one shown 
obove was designed by Bloch and 
Hesse for Cimbel Bros. New York store. 













MEUTEU” of the Restaurant 


of the Future: with Special Attention to 


DINING IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


¢ What will the restaurant of the 
future be like? Here is how Walter 
Hesse visualizes it. “Everything will 
be planned with the comfort and 
convenience of the customer in 
mind. Hence, functionalism will 
receive chief consideration. 


“Air conditioning will of course 
be one of the most important 
features. Quiet—absolutely noise- 
less, gentle air conditioning. Pro- 
viding an invigorating, comfort- 
able atmosphere. Without any 
trace of food odors. Tempting 
patrons to more enjoyment — 
happier meals and bigger checks.” 
Restaurateurs know from experi- 

ence that air conditioning—that is 
dependable and efficient air condi- 
lioning—is a guarantee of getting 


— 


more business—and holding it. 


In the past, competition has been 
between the air conditioned restau- 
rant and the restaurant without 
any air conditioning. With prac- 
tically all restaurants of the future 
air conditioned, the advantage will 
be held by the restaurant with the 
better type of installation. Thus the 
selection of equipment takes on 
greater importance. 


More attention will be given to 
cooling capacity and the location 
and type of grilles so that tlie circu- 
lation of conditioned air will be 
gentle and even. Smooth, silent oper- 
ation without pulsation or noise 
will be a definite requirement. 

Restaurateurs who have had ex- 
perience with Carrier equipment 


know that it meets these require- 
ments and offers many other ad- 
vantages in economical, trouble- 
free performance. Architects have 
found the cooperation of Carrier 
engineers to be most helpful in 
planning, estimating and installing 
air conditioning systems. 

Air conditioning equipment of- 
fering features never before avail- 
able is now being planned on the 
drafting boards of Carrier design- 
ers. This equipment will be ready 
for the restaurateurs of the future 
as soon as peace comes. 

Architects and restaurant owners 
are invited to discuss now, how 
this improved equipment can be 
adapted to their post-war plans. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THIS FREE 
SERVICE 


keeps more than 
10,000 architects 
and engineers 
supplied with 
latest data on 
plywood... 





Have your name added 
to our mailing list today 


“Technical Data on Plywood” is a loose- 
leaf-type engineering handbook on 
Douglas Fir Plywood. As new studies 





are made, additional chapters are sent 
you for inclusion in your handbook. 
This free service enables you to main- 
tain an authoritative plywood file and 
facilitates specifying 
and working with Douglas Fir Plywood. 
If you would like to receive this hand- 
hook service, write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assn., Tacoma, Washington. 


your designing, 


elicit Vaal: 


PLYWOOD 


i 
Real Lumber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 
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areas. Then the communities would 
sell it back to private developers at a 
good deal less than it cost to assemble 
the property. This would be an out- 
right subsidy of course. The theory is 
that the social gains would make the 
subsidy worth while. An economic ar- 
gument might also be made. Blighted 
land is often an expense to a city. On 
a good deal of it taxes go unpaid, the 
land goes through one tax sale after 
another, and there is little public 
revenue to be derived. 

One trouble with the federal grant 
system is that it may make for much 
red tape, with Washington experts by 
the battalion making rules. Some rules 
are plainly needed, for nobody wants 
to spend money to clear a slum with- 
out assurance it won’t become a slum 
again in a few years. 

There are other methods offered. 
New York, for example, is offering tax 
exemptions for many years to those who 
will clear and rebuild bad areas. This 
method has its drawbacks, too. Using 
the new tax exemption method prob- 
ably would not eliminate the need for 
the city to lend its power of con- 
demnation. Without this power, it 
probably would be impossible to as- 
semble enough land for a useful re- 
development project. 

Anyway, if we are to make Omaha 
a city for modern living, and conse- 
quently clear out the bad close-in areas, 
we are going to have to pick some 
method, and a city planning group 
probably can decide which is best. 

There is another phase of the prob- 
lem that almost inevitably will come 
in. This involves the whole tax assess- 
ment system. The close-in areas, as we 
have seen, are almost certainly over 
assessed, even though some may have 
future values. So are many buildings 
in Omaha’s once-busy jobbing or whole- 
sale district. At the same time many 
new homes in Omaha are scandalously 
under assessed. The Country Club dis- 
trict is one of the worst. 

Equalizing the tax load is not an 
easy job. County Assessor Joe Stolinski 
has tried it, and got little but abuse 
for his pains. He raised Country Club 
assessments, for example, and people 
whose houses still were assessed at far 
less than their real value howled bloody 
murder. Stolinski still is anxious to do 
the job, apparently, and _ probably 
would welcome the backing of an 
aggressive civic committee. 

One thing is certain—you can’t cut 
the values of over assessed property 
withoui boosting the values of under 
assessed property and without raising 
hell with the city, county and schools. 
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ARCO RAYS 
so6 CONTROL 





HILEArco Rays is being sprayed 
W:. your factory walls, work 
goes on just a few feet away.” Mist” 
and “splatter” are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and what little there is falls 


harmlessly to the floor, where it can 


be swept or wiped up with a dry cloth. 


Arco Rays is but one of Arco’s long 
list of maintenance specialties — mill 
whites, floor treatments, metal pro- 
tectives, wall paints—products that 
have played a vital conservation 
role in three generations of Ameri- 


can industry. Write for full details. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ARCO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ° 


<> Paints for Industty 
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How 
ANCHOR FENCE 


Solves Tough 
Protection Jobs 





“DRIVE ANCHOR” 
Anchor Post Founda- 
tions are driven deep in- 
to sub-soil. Anchors ex- 
tend at right angles, are 
clamped to post to form 
a three-point ‘‘treeroot”’ 
anchorage. Strain severe 
enough to bend posts 
will not shift anchorage. 











E | 
ROM Maine to California, architects 
have specified Anchor Fence for tough war 


plant protection jobs. They've counted 
on Anchor's exclusive features to give 





them faster fence erecting, greater 


strength, easier moving when necessary. 


Anchor Fence can be quickly erected 
in any soil, in any weather, even when 
the ground is frozen. The exclusive, 
patented “‘Drive Anchors’ hold the 
fence permanently erect and in line, 
resist terrific force, yet can be speedily 
moved without loss of post foundations 
in case of plant expansion. 


Get the facts about Anchor Fences. . 
see how they give extra protection, long 
life, low maintenance costs. Mail coupon 
below for Free Industrial Fence Catalog 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence En- 
gineer. No obligation. 


NATION-WIDE SALES 
AND ERECTING SERVICE 


i ane am ees a ee oo 
Ancuor Post Fence Co. 
6635 Eastern Ave.. 
Baltimore, 24, Md. 

Please send me Anchor 
Catalog and name of near- 
est Anchor Fence Engineer. 
No obligation, of course. 





Name.. 


City... 


Sa 


———— 
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the selling has been done already by 
the mere existence of the need. In- 
stead, they want to talk about their 
needs and sell me their program in 
hopes I'll be around and on hand to 
furnish the necessary services. This 
healthy, and I must say, happy state 
of affairs is also prevalent in other 
communities in this state. What with 
talk sweeping the country about post- 
war planning, I am reasonably certain 
that a golden opportunity exists in 
nearly every small town of ten to 
twenty thousand population. 

And why are these little communities 
apt to want to sell you rather than you 
sell them? First and second among 
reasons too numerous to mention here, 
most any town regardless of size is 
anxious to bring in all possible new 
trade and at the same time, keep what 
trade they have. This means new 
people—preferably, people of various 
sorts and businesses. Almost every 
town, as a result of the need to attract 
new trade, and also as the result of 
lack of adequate planning, feels the 
necessity of bringing in professionally 
trained men among those new people. 
They look upon the presence of an 
architect, a professional engineer or 
both as an asset to the town just as 
they regard as an asset the presence of 
a specialist M.D., attorney, or other 
specifically qualified individual. The 
presence of such people in a town is 
an attraction in itself. 

There are many more hundreds of 
small towns throughout the country 
than there are architects and profes- 
sional engineers. Surely there is future 
business in all of them if one would 
merely do something about it. True, 
there isn’t much glamour or much in 
the way of fancy fees to be had out of 
“small town stuff,” however, if a fellow 
wants to, he can make it big time. 
Just look around and see how many 
small-town lawyers, bankers, doctors— 
yes, even a few architects—are cur- 
rently governors of their states, na- 
tionally prominent in business or pro- 
fessional leadership, etc. The part of 
the whole picture I especially like is 
that in a small town, a fellow can make 
a good living, eat and be happy—real- 
ly living—with his family and his 
neighbors’ families. And boy! do these 
things make the difference between 
happiness and unhappiness for you, 
the important thing after all. 

There is business and a good time 
in a small town. Take a look at it, 
fellows. ; 





| CHartes A. Pearson, Jr., Architect 
| Radford, Va. 





Nard Hendrickson-Co 
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PEACE 


We are fortunate in 
being able to help win 
the war with the same 
plant, policies and per- 
sonnel that we had be- 


fore Pearl Harbor. 
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This activity is giving us 
a wealth of inspiration 


for new applications of 
and | 
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help 
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civilian lighting after 


the war. 


We'll be here, ready 
to serve better than be- 
fore and on time as 


usual. 





Lighting Fixtures 
Illuminating Engineers 
337 ADAMS STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HESE were great Americans. They are gone... but 
peas you their power is still great. You have some 
of these portraits in your purse or in your billfold. They 
hold the power to spread compassion and comfort through- 
out the world. 


There are children to be clothed in Russia... broken 
spirits to be mended in Greece... prisoners to be cheered 
and comforted in barbed-wire enclosures. 


There are needy neighbors right here at home to be 
helped—many of them indirect casualties of this war. 


There are torpedoed seamen to be warmed and fed on 
the docks. 


There are wounded lying on the plains of China who 
need medical supplies. 


Take some of these bills from your pocket now. Then 


7 USO 
United Seamen's Service 
War Prisoners Aid 


Give ONCE 
for ALL these 


French Relief Fund 
Friends of Luxembourg 





Norwegian Relief 
Polish War Relief 


Queen Wilhelmina Fund 


Russian War Relief 
United China Relief 


Refugee Relief Trustees 
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Men of Mercy... 


Belgian War Relief Society 
British War Relief Society 


Greek War Relief Association 


United Czechoslovak Relief 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund 


United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children 






















send as many of them as you can afford on an errand of 
great mercy...for war relief through the National War 
Fund. 


When you give this month, to your community's war 
fund, you also give to the National War Fund. You give 
ONCE for ALL these agencies listed below. Your gift is 
divided in many ways...in proportion to the need! Some 
will go to the needy here in your own town. Some will go 
to relieve distress and sustain the morale of our allies. Some 
will go to provide the comforts and pleasures of home for 
our own troops, through the US O. 


Look at the names of the agencies below. You have given 
to many of them before...small gifts perhaps when your 
heart was touched. Add up what you gave before...then 
double it. You cannot give too much. The need is so great. 


NATIONAL 
WAR FUND 


x 
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obsolete. The structure defies any 
effective alteration. 

The opera house proper was am- 
bitiously patterned after the imperial 
theaters of Europe. It is almost an 
exact replica of La Scala in Milan. 
The entire structure was built around 
(and for) the tiers of boxes, leaving the 
rest of the audience cramped and 
craning. In recent years even the for- 
tunate boxholders have come to look 
with envy on modern theaters with well 
planned seating but remain staunch 





2 a _ 


SETaUu oF CHR ARMS 
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DETAILED PARKING PLAN BY DESIGNERS A. F. ADAMS AND W. F. CLAR 


supporters of the Metropolitan in its 
long standing rivalry with La Scala for 
the title of the “greatest opera house 
in the world.” Italy must now rebuild 
her famous theater and it will be inter- 
esting to see what form it takes. Still 
more interesting will be the Metropoli- 
tan’s answer to this challenge. 








For 








YOUR POSTWAR PLANNING 


In your postwar homes, you will want to 
combine luxury, quality and modern style 





with moderate price. Beautiful fixtures like 
the Eljer Dressette meet those requirements. 
Because the full capacity closet tank is in- 
eniously concealed in the lavatory, the closet 
itself becomes less conspicuous. It is easier to 
clean around, and saves wall and floor space. 
Folder with sizes and roughing-in diagram 
available on request. 


ELJER CO. - FORD CITY, PA. 


Write for our Condensed Catalog 


THERE ARE OVER 5 MILLION ELJER FIXTURES IN USE 
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MOVIES, MOTORS AND MOTIVES 


Hovering in front of an outdoor moy 
screen in the family helicopter may | 
one of the neater postwar tricks, } 
apparently the designers of this trig 
dium, triple-show, drive-in theater } 
lieve that peacetime pampering wil 
develop a tremulous, terricolous, cm 
minded public. The proposed p 
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PLAN FOR TRI-STADIUM THEATER 


which provides for such mass paralys 
is as confusing as the following explan 
tion offered by the designers: 

“It is only natural that people wil 
take advantage in an informal manne 
and seek diversion and recreation wit! 
children in parks and areas havin 
easier circulation and facilities for foo! 
and drink, at one price for parkin 
than to park and then walk into 
theater and sit through some featur 
they have recently seen previewed.” 


MODEL OF REVOLVING PROJECTOF 


True or false, the projector show 
permits the simultaneous showing © 
three different parts of the prograD 
Non-addicted movie goers can see ! 
newsreel without having to sit throug! 
the “B” picture. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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New masonry conception answers requirements 


of “Breathing” Walls 
Built of Brick and Tile! 





for air-conditioning...reveals new 
and wider horizons for post-war construction 


17,000,000 bricks in nearly two miles of 
“breathing” windowless walls enclose 
the new Douglas Aircraft Plant at Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma—and provide com- 
plete insulation and air-conditioning. 


Builder of this new aircraft plant was 
The Austin Company. Asked by the U.S. 
Army to make limited use of vital war 
materials —and yet design the huge 
plant with “controlled” conditions —this 
company conceived the “breathing” wall. 
The wall breathes by means of a continu- 
ous ventilating flue nearly two miles long. 


A new idea in masonry— it holds great 
promise for factory and other build- 








SCDI| 


(: STRUCTURAL - CLAY: PRODUCTS. 
4 


ing designs of the future. 


And there is still more promise for the 
future contained in recent announce- 
ments of clay products manufacturers. 
These manufacturers have accepted the 
4-inch modular unit for brick and tile. 
The “breathing” walls of the future and 
all other buildings of brick and tile will be 
more easily designed by architects and 
more economically erected by builders. 


We will be glad to send you a folder 
describing in detail the “breathing” 
wall at Douglas Aircraft Plant. Address 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 1756 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








- INSTITUTE.: 


Se etd 


AFTER THE WAR... pass ts 
IT WILL BE BUILT OF MODULAR-DESIGNED 


BRICK ano TILE 


*g ete Mer 
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of the plants did not keep the workers 
from producing defense equipment. 
The film’s most dramatic sequence is 
the heroic stand at the huge tractor 
plant which had been converted to the 
manufacture of tanks early in the war. 
It was here that the Germans first at- 
tacked and drove to within one-third 
mile of the factory buildings. At that 
time there were no Russian troops 
within the city; the plant contained 
only 167 tanks which had been brought 


in for repairs. Assisted by men from CLEARED PUBLIC SQUARES MAKE TENT 


VILLAGES FOR RETURNING WORKERS 











the steel plant further down the river, 
the workers at the tractor plant or. 
ganized in groups working on 24 hour 
shifts (twelve hours of fighting, twelve 
hours of repairing tanks). The battle 
raged furiously for two days during 
which time the workers managed to 
counterattack and hold the district until 
troops could reach the city. 


| ACCURATE | a esc 
CONTROL: Bes. 


If your post-war product or service requires accurate temperature 
control it will pay you to know that the White-Rodgers Hydraulic- 
Action principle provides dependable accuracy regardless of: 





INDUSTRIES ARE QUICKLY REVIVED 


Ten days after the final defeat of the 
@ Changes in ambient temperature. Germans, Stalingrad citizens were 
“ieee ing back into their city. The brilliant 

® Changes in altitude. : ans 
victory was no more stirring than the 
civilians’ determination to rebuild thei: 
Today the White-Rodgers Hydraulic-Action principle of temper- factories and homes and carry on the 
‘ fight from their war plants. Construc- 
ature control is at work for the Army, ; +s" 
tion and repair crews, consisting mostly 
of women, were energetically clearing 
up the debris on the very heels of the 
tages will again be available for peace- Germans. Tent colonies sprang up in 
ime service. every cleared spot. Bakeries were first 


to open, then restaurants and groceries. 
Consult us on your post-war control prob- Within a few weeks gutted Stalingrad 


lems and we'll gladly show you how was seething with construction. 
Hvdraulic-Action can be applied. . Now, a year later, the population is 
A i nearly a quarter of a million; men and 
women are courageously recreating the 
Heavy duty line veltoge room industrial facilities of the city. The 
thermostat for use on unit heater s ‘ 
ond air conditioning instolia- government has also allocated money 
tions. No relay necessary on id 
most installations. to be lent to those who want to buil 
private homes and supplies the neces- 
sary building materials. Russia is nol 
| ie: : z waiting until after the war to rebuild. 


In spite of the crushing bl shicl 
WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC MME] | the Germans dealt to Stalingrad, it 
1292k CASS AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. | value to industry, communications and 


morale will soon be as great as it was 


Controls jor Heating e Refrigeration . Ain Conditioning before the German blitz. 


(Continued on page 128) 


@ Off-level mounting of control or its sensitive bulb. 


the Navy, and firms engaged in essential 
wartime activities. Tomorrow its advan- 
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OUR post-war clients are already 

looking over plans and sketches. 
Millions of families, according to 
Government figures, are planning to 
build, buy, remodel or improve their 
homes when necessary materials are 
again available. 

(he more wisely you guide their 
selection of materials, the more surely 
you can give them snug, comfortably 
eficient homes, fire resistant ,weather- 
proof, good-looking—throughout the 
years to come. 

We are advising these people to 
consult you in the opening sentences 
of the new brochure “85 Ways to 
Make a Better Home”. Its sixteen 

ig, colorfully illustrated pages are a 
eritable treasure house of suggestive 


information, telling your clients how 
they can have better looking, more 
durable homes. 

This home builders’ guide sets 
you up as the authority on the many 
applications of steel products in home 
building. You will want to have a 
copy at your elbow to show your 
clients the many advantages of steel 
as a construction material—how steel 
saves time in construction, especially 
the prefabricated steel items that can 
be installed so quickly and easily. 

Your free copy of “85 Ways to 
Make a Better Home” awaits your 
request. Just fill in this convenient 
coupon and drop it in the mail today. 


. BUY BONDS 


ONE AIM... Victory 






SEND NO ><» Ti, 
wonry Y/ 5-700 





United States Steel Subsidiaries 
621 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send my free copy of “85 Ways to 


Make a Better Home” 


Name 
\ddress 


City : State 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


NITED STATES STEEL 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE Museum or Mopern Art will 
open a large exhibition of Romantic 
Painting in America on November 17th 
which will occupy the entire second 
floor. More than 200 pictures will be 
shown representing about 120 artists. 
The greater part of the exhibition will 
be devoted to the work of about 75 
contemporary painters including Ath- 
erton, Austin, Bellows, Blanch, Burch- 
field, Davies, Feininger, Graves. 


Hopper, Marin, O’Keeffe, Watkins and 
others. Three eighteenth century art- 
ists, (West, Copley and Trumbull) and 
42 nineteenth century artists will be 
represented. The historical section will 
include about one third of the exhibi- 
tion. 

Cooperating with the War Produc- 
tion Board’s desire to curb the unneces- 
sary consumption of civilian goods the 
annual Christmas exhibition of useful 
objects will not be staged this year. 
Instead, the Museum will open a 
Christmas Sale of Pictures under $75 
on December 8th. About fifty paintings 
and numerous drawings and prints 
will be available. 





OUR ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRACERS OVER ALGIERS 





U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


PATTERN FOR VICTORY 


Von Duprin devices, too, are made on the Vic- 


tory pattern. 





War-precious bronze and brass 


have been eliminated . . . yet the devices still 


have all their traditional character . . . their 
ample strength, their quick action, their sturdi- 
ness and safety. You can apply them to a build- 


ing with complete assurance. 


up and deliver . 


They will stand 


. they will provide sure, posi- 


tive, instantaneous exit under any emergency 


they are true Von Duprins! 


fi Won Buprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, 
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FEDERAL DRAFTING JOBS 
The U. S. Civil Service Commissiy, 
badly needs draftsmen for work jp 
federal agencies active in the conduc 
of the war. Salaries range from $1.65) 
to $3,163 per year. 

Naval, electrical, mechanical an 
topographical draftsmen are the mox 
sought after but men and women ey 
perienced in any allied field are urged 
to apply. Though the need for drafts 
men is greatest in Washington there 
a comparative scarcity in all parts o! 
the U. S. and its possessions. All ap 
pointments will be made in accordance 
with the War Manpower Commissio 
policy. Applications can be obtained 
from post offices, regional offices of the 
Civil Service Commission, or by writing 
to this agency’s central office, Washing 


ton 25, D. C. 





As a contrast to the omnipresent poster. 
the Army has ingeniously devised this 
means of warning its men agains! 


thoughtless talk. It presents an un 
pleasant supposition for any soldier 
who stops to straighten his tie and 
because of its personalized admonition 
is bound to be remembered. 


OMISSION 
Apologies are due for the omission 0! 
proper credit to R. Newton Mayall who 
acted as site planner on the Boston 
rural development project in the Octo 
ber issue. 


Marspen Hart ey, 66, in Ellsworth 
Me. A noted landscape and marine 
painter, Mr. Hartley will be remem 
bered by New Yorkers for the annua 
one man shows which he held ther 
for nearly 30 years. His works were 
first shown by Alfred Stieglitz in 1908 
and won many awards in sulsequen! 
years, the latest. a government com 
petition last March. 
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Where do you stand 


on these 7 keys 


The president of the nation-wide organiza- 
tion which compiles building construction 
Statistics wrote recently that the principal 
factors which should produce great post- 
war economic expansion and prosperity 


th yen. They I kets 
to post-war profits ? wie on aati Sheet! Ny st 


orders. 
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5 Better houses — 





Automonve revival. . 


(This could result in construction or basic 
changes in buildings all over the country, 
as well as in Detroit and might mean 
business for you in your own community). 


(Despite the great wartime expansion in 
manufacturing facilities for synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, lighter metals, etc., the post- 
war conversion period will bring need for 
new construction, new roofs, etc). 


(If national income continues high it is 
expected to bring a bigger demand for 
homes over $6,000. Customers for these 
homes will expect dry basements, which 
may mean a bigger market for coal tar 
waterproofing. They will also expect decay- 
resistant, termite-proof woodwork, which 
will call for pressure-treated timber). 


1 Public works —” 


(The virtual suspension of many civilian 
public works projects during the war has 
created a potential reserve of work which 
would normally have been done this year 
or last year. This adds to the deferred 
construction market). 


44 
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9 Aviation” 


(The development of private flying, the 
growth of acrial freight lines may bring 
the need for all sorts of building construc- 
tion, much of this, too, in your community). 
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4 ‘low-cost buildings — 


(Many of these low-cost buildings will 
have flat roofs and this will open up new 
need for coal tar pitch built-up roofs. 
Many of them will want pressure-treated 
timber as a protection against decay and 
termites ). 
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6 Blehted urban areas” 


(This can lead to large-scale demolition of 
run-down districts, and housing, commer- 
cial and industrial construction. Much of 
it may be planned as a self-liquidating 
guarantee of post-war employment). 





In almost every community, there are post-war planning 
bodies which are working on one or more of these sources 
of future business. 

We are sure you will interest yourself in their work and 
take a part in it. From it may spring your orders in the 
future. 

We also hope in the post-war planning work you do, 
you will raise your voice in favor of durable construction 
... and, in roofing, that may mean coal tar pitch materials, 
and in general building construction, the use of pressure- 
treated timber products.—Koppers Company and Affiliates, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ) 
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policies such expensive treatments as 
X-ray, insulin and radium are sparingly 
provided, the Kaiser plan includes all 
these plus many other services in un- 
limited amounts for the initial cost. The 
term of hospitalization is determined 
only by the length of time it takes to 
cure the patient. The benefits seem 
staggering but the secret is simple. 
Through facilities and equipment 
pooled between a group of doctors, the 
duplicated expenses of private practi- 
tioners are erased. The hospitals them- 


selves are attractive enough to make 
workers eager to join (to date they 
have subscribed 95 per cent). Further- 
more, companies underwriting work- 
man’s compensation policies readily see 
the advantage of lowered absenteeism 
and quicker cures and contribute en- 
thusiastically to the plan. 

The doctors, for the most part young 
specialists, are paid excellent salaries. 
They have no overhead and are not 
faced with the lean years which pre- 
cede an established practice. Yet they 
have at their disposal the finest equip- 
ment, and need not stint themselves 
out of consideration for the patient’s 
slender bankroll. 
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1) ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STANDARDS, Third 


Edition 
By Charles G. Ramsey and Harold R. Sleeper 
344 PAGES $6.00 


A real time-saver for draftsmen, 
engineers. Data, standards and 
needed daily at work are found quickly and 
easily. Information is shown graphically so that 
pictures tell the story, without excess detail 
and ornamentation. 


2) SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE 


By Harry Parker 

249 PAGES $ 
Contains simple, succinct explanations of “at the 
usual reinforced concrete members in buildings. 


3) SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF ROOF TRUSSES FOR 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
By Harry Parker 
195 PAGES $2.75 
A compact, thorough treatment of the essential 
principles and methods behind the design of the 
most common types of roof trusses. 


4) SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 
By Harry Parker 
214 PAGES $2.75 
A practical book you will want to own. Contains 
the important terms and 


principles em- 
ployed in the design of structural members in 
buildings. 


5) MATERIALS AND METHODS OF ARCHITEC- 

TURAL CONSTRUCTION, Second Edition 

By Charles M. Gay and Harry Parker 

636 PAGES ILLUSTRATED $6.00 
Rewritten to keep abreast of current practices 
in architectural construction, this book gives the 
latest uses of pressed wood, plastics, and struc 
tural glass, as well as the newest tables on the 
strength of materials and properties of structural 
steel. 


6) STANDARD PLUMBING DETAILS 
y Louis J. Day 
119 PLATES 


Invaluable for quick reference! 


architects and 
information 


basic 


$6.00 
In this volume 
SiGeisige ' 
JOHN WILEY 2 "SONS, INC 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me on ten days’ approval the books 
whose numbers I have circled below. 


1 — $6.00 5 — $6.00 9a — $4.50 
2 — $2.75 6 — $6.00 9b — $4.50 
3 — $2.75 7 — $5.00 10 — $10.00 
4 — $2.75 8 — $6.00 ll — $8.00 


At the end of that time, if I decide to keep the 
books, I will remit indicated price plus postage; 
otherwise I will return the books postpaid. 





WILEY BOOKS in 


ARCHITECTURE 





OU’LL find these Wiley books practical, 


er’ or want to increase your knowledge — look over the 
Wiley books listed below. Select the books you need and mail the coupon now. 
Keep abreast of new developments in architecture. Act today! 


eypieiiain ON APPROVAL COUPON avai aia aieieeeneeneeeeie ay 


mieten and up to date. Whether 





are the many facts and 
plumbing obtainable 
haustive research. 


details 
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formerly only 


after ex- 


7) MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BUILDINGS 
By Charles M. Gay and Charles DeV. Fawcett 
429 PAGES $5.00 
A “must” for architects and builders. The onlv 
hook which combines in one volume approved 
methods of heating, plumbing, air conditioning, 
electric wiring, power distribution. 


8) BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, Second Edition 
By Whitney C. Huntineton 
674 PAGES ILLUSTRATED $6.00 
For everyday use a book describing the most 
recent and approved methods of construction 
followed by leading engineers. 


9) PLUMBING PRACTICE AND DESIGN (2 Vols.) 


By Svend Plum 


a VOL. I 315 PAGES II Ky 3. $4.50 
b VOL. II 329 PAGES ILLI $4.50 
These volumes represent a porter working 


library on plumbing. Volume I contains material 
on corrosion, materials, pipes and fittings, valves 
and controls, fixtures, pumps, fire protection, air 
piping and equipment. 


10) ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 

By Harold R. Sleeper 

822 PAGES $10.00 
Everything the architect wants to know about 
specifications, in one volume! The most com- 
plete, most valuable book of data on materials 
and methods now available to the writer of 
specifications. 


11) ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ HANDBOOK, 
Eighteenth Edition 
By Frank F. Kidder and Harry Parker 
2,315 PAGES $8.00 
Rewritten by Harry 
tion of a staff of 


Parker with the 
18 specialists. 


collabora 
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With this evidence placed before the 
public, it seems likely that similar 
plans will spring up rapidly and 
large numbers. This does not mean 
that in the future only super-enormous 
medical centers will be built. Here, as 
always, proportion does not indicate 
quality and the Kaiser hospitals are 
not huge. However, it may mean that 
the days of fashionable nursing homes 
and private hospitals are numbered, 
Even the few extremely rich may in the 
future be unable to afford the diversity 
and expense of medical treatment 
which great numbers will have for a 
few cents a day. 

Paul de Kruif was quick to realize 
the magnitude of Kaiser’s challenge to 
doctors and society itself. In his usual 
lucid manner he has traced the events 
from the beginning of Dr. Garfield’s 
desert practice to the prepaid medical 
plan which was finally accepted by the 
California Physicians Service for the 
workers’ families. Throughout the book 
the reader senses the drive and organ- 
izing power behind each Kaiser under. 
taking. Though at a _ glance the 
plan may appear Utopian, de Kruif’s 
analysis of operations shows that it is 
as much good business sense as build- 
ing Liberty ships. Kaiser did not un- 
derestimate the importance of good 
health on the morale and efficiency of 
his worker-army, but neither did he 
originally visualize the plan as philan- 
thropic. His hospitals not only pay for 
themselves, they operate at a substan- 
tial profit. Today one of them is in the 
singular position of being a self-en- 
dowed institution. 

If all that de Kruif attributes to the 
plan is true, and there is no reason to 
believe otherwise, then it may well 
mark the beginning of a movement 
which has not only great social impli- 
cations but would bring about wide 
spread hospital construction. Sweden 
and Finland with their own versions of 
group medicine have built hospitals 
and clinics which, in proportion to 
population, far surpass the number 
constructed in this country. Architects. 
not necessarily immune to disease, will 
probably read the book as a matter of 
general interest. However, if medical 
plans similar to Henry Kaiser’s are 
adopted by communities, states or in- 
dustry, then this book has helped to 
open for them a hitherto unsuspected 
trend in building. 
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THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON. By Ger- 
ald Cobb. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Lon- 
don. 116 pp. 84 plates, 35 illustrations. 
6 x 834. $5.00 

Until bombings gutted many of the 
city’s historic churches, Londoners 
tended to take them entirely for granted. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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LA-DEL 
Adjustable Pitch 
Design... 


a big LA-DEL Feature that enhances all other 
LA-DEL Features...and assures this: 
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LA-DEL- TROLLER FAN 
ADJUSTABLE PITCH BLADES 
RATED VOLUME & PRESSURE 
19000 C.F.M. AT 4.8” PS 
* * * 
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HERE are many points of superiority in LA-DEL Axial 

Flow Fans, that assure the quick, economical movement 
of air. Retention of these features by the adjustable pitch 
blade design, assures the numerous advantages of a com- 
paratively flat power curve, without serious sacrifice of 
power at any of the adjusting angles. 


As illustrated by the above graph, the power curve remains 
relatively flat at the low or the high blade angle. But in the 
case of the low blade angle the curve as a whole drops down 
to a point below that of the high blade angle, thus holding 
the power requirement in line with fan output. 


Adjustable pitch axial flow fans were 


BUY WAR BONDS 
TO SPEED VICTORY 


LA-DEL CONVEYOR & MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 


100 120 140 160 180 


pioneered by the La-Del Conveyor and Manufacturing Co. 
in large sizes from 5 ft. to 11 ft. in diameter, with power 
requirement to as high as 1000 H. P. In such large sizes 
power cost is of great importance. And the flat power curve 
protecting the motor unit against overload is also of great 
importance at every blade setting. The adjustment may be 
manual from a point outside the air stream er may be con- 
trolled from a remote position by power. 


The two advantages are combined without the sacrifice of 
efficiency in LA-DEL adjustable pitch fans, now available in 
the smaller sizes for certain essential wartime uses. In the 
postwar period LA-DEL Axial Flow Air Fans will be 
available generally to industry in all sizes. 





* PIONEERS IN THE DESIGN OF AXIAL-FLOW FANS FOR EFFICIENT AIR CIRCULATION * 
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However, with true human perversity, 
interest reached its height only when 
unrestrained vandalism threatened to 
wipe the entire city out of existence. 
In this volume the author offers not 
only a valuable record of the original 
edifices but also a full illustration of 
their distinct, indigenous craftsman- 
ship and fittings. An unusual number 
of photographs and drawings include 
familiar facades, but serve primarily 
to emphasize this point. 
The subject matter was limited to 
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London because the city contains most 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s best work 
and because London’s churches differ 
so decidedly in character from those of 
the surrounding country. Most of the 
latter date from medieval times or after 
the rapid growth of the suburbs which 
began in the seventeenth century. 
Wren’s numerous’ and_ diverse 
churches take up more than half the 
book and are given a more thorough 
treatment than other buildings. The 
author claims this to be the first de- 
tailed account of how the famous arch- 
itect built and furnished his churches. 
This statement is somewhat misleading. 
Although excerpts from the original 
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-» +» DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMAN BOMBING 


accounts bring out such characteristic 
practices as building steeples in two 








stages to permit future addition of 

spires or other elaborations, it is more a Rem 
collection of construction data and Pa 
labor costs than a record of progress slips 


and development. Little attempt is 
made at esthetic comment. The intro- 
duction provides a compact historical 
background but the text itself is limited 
to the outline of seventeenth century 
architectural and construction practices. 
Since the author considers his book 
merely the starting point for a more 
exhaustive treatise to be published 
after the war, it is only fair to 
emphasize that it contains a vast amount 
of relatively unobtainable information. 














cent McHugh. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. 292 pp. 5 x 8. $2.50. 
| The opportunity to review two novels 
| centering around the architectural pro- 
fession within a period of three months 
| is staggering. The Fountainhead was 


| 1 AM THINKING OF MY DARLING. ®8y Vir- 





the first, reviewed in August, 1943. 
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(Continued on page 136) 
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William Lescaze, architect, is credited with the first 
modern skyscraper (for the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society), and the first use of glass brick in a facade. 
Outstanding examples of his work include Columbia 
Broadcasting’s Hollywood Studios, the Ansonia (Conn. ) 
High School, and Longfellow Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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FROM A PILOT SEAT... AND RUBBER-LIKE 
SAFLEX... SOLID COMFORT, MASS PRODUCED? 


STRONG, lightweight pilot seats of plas- 
tics-bonded plywood now in quantity 
production for the U.S. Air Forces were 
the principal inspiration for this interest- 
ing suggestion for 194X by well-known, 
New York Architect William Lescaze. 


Wartime success, however, in convert- 
ing Monsanto’s Saflex from its original 
function as a tough, resilient interlayer 
for safety glass into what amounts to a 
new and promising synthetic rubber, 


also interested Mr. Lescaze and led him 
to include Saflex in his “specifications”. 

Making use of war-stimulated bag- 
molding techniques, the chair Mr. Lescaze 
visualizes would be quickly and easily 
formed on inexpensive molds with little 
or no waste of material. Itc would be 
upholstered with a resilient, sponge-like 
Saflex and covered with a waterproof, 
washable, Saflex-coated fabric. 

The sketches below illustrate details. 





Wood plys, coated with a Resi- 
nox phenolic bonding resin, would 
be laid up on simple, inexpensive 
wood molds, tacked in place. 





<_ 


Molds would be covered with 
rubber bag and air evacuated 
to form snug fit. Entire assembly 
then goes into pressure chamber, 
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r€ a By Removed from mold, chair is one 
and ) tough, resilient, monolithic piece. 
. Sponge-Safliex cushion would be 
slipped on framelike an envelope. 
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| of Monsanto * terete No one can say today with certainty that a chair such as 
rie (entediiedliiiiaieedhsiiitaainiaine Mr. Lescaze has suggested will ever be produced. It és cer- 
Jew exclusive fasmatetinns off these ONSANTO tain, however, that wartime advances in plastics materials 
basic plastic materials) | and techniques wi] exert a strong influence over the shape 


vels JE) LUSTRON (polystyrene) - SAFLEX 
ro (vin y! acetal) - NITRON (cellulose 
he > nitraie) + FIBESTOS (cellulose ace- 
US ) tate) - OPALON (cast phenolic resin) 
was [he RESINOX (phenolic compounds) 


43. Sheeis « Rods + Tubes . Molding 
Compounds + Castings - Vuepak Rigid 
''ansoarent Packaging Materials 


of many things to come. That is why it will pay you to 
add “The Family of Monsanto Plastics, A Guide for Prod- 
uct Designers,” to your postwar file now. Its 24 pages are 
packed with facts on one of the largest and most versatile 
groups of plastics produced by any one manufacturer. 
Simply write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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The sudden discovery of this romantic 
appeal remains unexplained but so far 
there has been no reason to encourage 
similar publicity. This time an attempt 
is made to portray the city planner. 
The resulting injustice only serves to 
further our belief that architects should 
be immortalized only by historians. 
The theme is New York during the 
postwar, post-Moses period, completely 
undermined and disorganized by a 
mysterious fever. The disease is pecu- 
liar in that it manifests itself in an ab- 


solute lack of inhibition and an unusual 
degree of happiness. The victims go 
blissfully about forgetting the drudgery 
of their daily routines and indulging in 
the execution of their most deep-seated 
repressions. Anyone can figure out the 
more obvious consequences and _ these 
suffice. Utter confusion results and at 
times the sinful aroma of burning flesh 
is quite noticeable. 

Into this chaos steps the commission- 
er of city planning, (a timely and liter- 
ary-minded germ having removed the 
mayor almost immediately). That he 
in particular should have been called 
on to take over can be attributed par- 
tially to his bottomless comprehension 
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PROTECT AND BEAUTIFY 
MASONRY SURFACES 





Portland cement paint made with 
Atlas White cement (used in natural 
pure white) gives lasting protection 
to the Educational Building of the 
First Baptist Church, Cameron,Texas, 
and a beautiful finish which resists 
dirt and is easily cleaned. 





Send for information on these 
and other uses of Atlas White 
portland cement: Stucco, Fine 
Terrazzo floors, thin precast 
Architectural Concrete Slabs, 
Light - Reflecting Floors. (See 
Sweet’s Catalog.) Write to Atlas 
White Bureau, Universal Atlas 
Cement Company ( United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York 
17, N. Y. 
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Portland cement paint made | 

with Atlas White cement seals | 

masonry walls with a durable, 
beautiful finish 


Bonding permanently with bricl | 
stone, hollow tile, concrete, or con- | 
crete masonry, portland cement 
paint forms a durable and effective 
shield against excessive moisture | 
and extremes of climate. It makes a | 
lasting finish which is easily cleaned, 
making frequent repaintings un- 
necessary. 


Made with Atlas White cement, 
portland cement paint is available 
in a variety of colors from pastel 
hues to deep tones—also in pure 
white. It is scientifically mixed by 
a number of manufacturers and 
comes in handy containers ready 
for application. 


For assurance of beauty and pro- 
tection on exterior and interior sur 
faces, specify portland cement paint 
made with Atlas White cement. A | 
factory-prepared paint is preferable. 


FOR DURABLE, NON-STAINING MORTAR 


When you use Atlas White portlan.. | 
cement (plain or waterproofed) for | 
mortar, you get more than strength, | 
durability, and non-staining quali- 
ties. Its pure white color assures | 
white joints in fine masonry or tile | 
work and is an ideal base for creat- 
ing blending or contrasting shades | 
and colors when desired. 









of medicine, sex, municipal adminis 
tration, psychology and food, and jy, 
cidentally to a certain familiarity wit) 
the maps of the five boroughs. 

To organize the city in its death 
struggle, the commissioner uses byil. 
liant strategy and dashes from sect 
to sector, from conference to bedroom, 
in a super-equipped car. He also hg 
a nodding acquaintance with half th 
city’s population which, in his incessany 
sprints over the lot, prove very helpful 
in avoiding literary cul-de-sacs. 

Interwoven with the municipal schizo. 
phrenia is the problem of finding the 
the actress-wife who is off, infected, 
doing all the things she always wanted 
to do. These are numerous, and cop. 
veniently arranged to take the com. 
missioner off his administrative beat, 
The trail is sandwiched in between of. 
fical rounds and unofficial philander. 
ings, the only fever symptom to which 
the hearty planner succumbs. 

To know the elusive wife becomes an 
obsession with the reader early in the 
book and remains a strong enough in. 
centive to pull him through most of 
the ensuing quicksand. Her character. 
skillfully portrayed by oblique sug. 
gestion, is dynamic and the only come. 
on the book can boast. 

The story bowls along through a 
mass of disconnected incidents with 
staccato movement and color provided 
in singularly incomplete phraseology, 
supposedly in the best modern fashion. 
Toward the end, a few well-rounded 
sentences would have been wonderful. 

The situation, created by such an 
elfish fever on the loose, is in itself so 
humorous the reader is disappointed 
to find that the consequences he an- 
ticipates in his own mind never quite 
materialize. Apparently for the sake 
of sophistication the natural farce is 
underplayed, creating an impression o/ 
self-consciousness which extends to 
presumptuous and __ scholarly 
courses in bacteriology. To do justice to 
his omni-science the author should have 
permitted himself a considerably more 
ostentatious volume. 


some 


However, some: 
thing must be said for the touches of 
realism, some sharp pathos and sensitive 
descriptions of New York in its ever- 
changing moods though they establish 
an independent philosophical theme 
which is neither justified nor integrated. 
After nearly 300 pages of trying to 
take a bearing the reader will be ready 
to compliment Mr. McHugh on the un 
canny reality of the fever and go of 
to take his own temperature. 

From the angle of propaganda it 
may be desirable to have the city plan 
ner of tomorrow painted in this worldly 
fashion but familiarity with his habits 
will lead his confreres to trust the plan 
ning to Moses, the tending to LaGuardia 
and the medicine to DeKruif. 
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are scores of demountable hospitals built of Douglas Fir Ply- 
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is serving ovr Armed Forces. 
Write for your free copy. Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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Gecause Wiremold Surface Metal Raceway 
Wiring Systems and Fittings offer the most practical 
and economical way to assure BOTH present and 3 
future wiring adequacy in many types of industrial, 


commercial and special purpose buildings. 


Because, in PLUGMOLD “plug-in-anywhere”’ 
Wiring Systems, Wiremold offers a tried and proved 
method of providing a// the outlets needed exactly 
where they are needed in industrial plants, hospitals, 
offices, public buildings or homes. PLUGMOLD in 
Army mobile units has successfully passed the tough 
test of field service. 


Because **Pancake"’ Wiremold meets a func- 
tional need wherever it is necessary to extend wiring 


overfloor to desks, machines or appliances in fac- 





tories, offices, etc. 


Gecause Wiremold “3000” System Wiring 
finds increasingly wide application in architectural 
built-in lighting installation; as a complete wiring 
installation for fluorescent lighting; and as an in- : as 


—ee eee kw s 


a ee 


dustrial outlet system. 





Wiremold Raceways and Fittings conform 
to Federal Specification W-R-32 and are 
listed by U. L. Available for immediate deliv- 
ery for essential uses on suitable priorities. 


We will be glad to send you Engineering 
Data Sheets and other Wiremold literature 
listed below. A condensed information cata- 
log will also be published for your conven - 
ience in Sweet's for 1944. /rite to The 
Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, Conn. 


sw 
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IS HELPING AMERICA PRODUCE FOR WAR AND PLAN FOR PEACE! 








“HELPING HAND” LITERATURE FOR ARCHITECTS 


Bulletin, “"Wiremold Industrial System- Engineering Data Sheets No. “ us 
O Wiring Speeds Wat Production”. O System Wiring for Industrial aon 


CD Engineering Data Sheets, Plugmold “Pancake” Wiremold Overfloor Wiri 
Multi-Outlet Wiring Systems. O System for Office and tom — 


oO Wiremold Catalog and Wiring Guide 
CHECK and return with your name and address 
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towards over-all even-quality lighting. 
which permits flexibility of design 
seems to indicate cold cathode. Its 
design possibilities are almost un- 
limited. Standardization of certain 
elements, mass production and open 
competition will lower initial costs; 
further research will improve its light- 
ing efficiency and introduce more safety 
devices to permit general application. 
Designing with cold cathode fluorescent 


The background of cold cathode in the 
sign industry is but a small indication 


of what it may do in the future. England 
and France have used it for about ten 
years with considerable . success and 
efficiency but with questionable artistry. 
Playful applications of sign lighting to 
illumination have ranged from hot dog 
stands and theater marquees to some 
of the distinguished architectural light- 
ing effects at the two 1939 World Fairs. 
On the West Coast custom-built light- 
ing was worked in with the structural 
details or general layout of the interiors. 
Perhaps the most sophisticated applica- 
tion was in the recently completed Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C. Twenty 


‘thousand feet of lighting was installed 


in the special function rooms in ceiling 











33/3 % OF THE 40,000,000 AMERICAN 
OWELLINGS ARE OVER 50 YEARS OLD.OVER 
6,000,000 DWELLING UNITS WILL BE 
UNFIT FOR USE BY 1945. THE POSTWAR 
BUILDING MARKET WILL BE HUGE! 


NN OOD HAS THOUSANDS OF TINY 


PORES. BECAUSE THE “BRUCE-WAY” 
METHOD IMBEDS THE FINISH IN THESE 


HE STREAMLINE FLOORING USED 


IN THE PAST 3 YEARS WOULD LAYA 
FLOOR 6 FEET WIDE FROM NEW YORK 
TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


your assurance of this fact. 





NO AFTER THE WAR IS WON... There'll 
be plenty of Bruce Streamline Flooring again, for the 
postwar building and remodeling market. The accepted ft 
floors of the future—as those of the past and present 
—will be products of E. L. Bruce Co. The work 
being done today by wood technologists 
and chemists in Bruce laboratories is 








and wall coves, columns, furred 4 
ings, backs of benches, table lamps 
fixtures. Most of the tubing was , 
ranged in series of two or more colo 
with transformer dimmers, maki 
possible a wide variety of color 
intensity of effects. In combinat 
with the cold cathode lighting, oth 
types of light distribution and soyp 
were used—indirect, direct, incande 
cent and hot cathode fluorescent. 

The war restricted its further appj 
cation to interior lighting until it 
revealed that cold cathode actually us 
less strategic materials and requir 
less maintenance than hot cathode, | 
year ago 2,000 transformers were » 
leased by the WPB for demonstratig 
installations. These are proving them 
selves in such large installations x 
the IT-E Circuit Breaker Co. in Phik 
delphia, Pa., Higgins Shipyards in Ney 
Orleans, La., the Watertown Arseng 
at Watertown, Mass., Naval Trainin 
Station, Great Lakes, Ill., and Wn 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

The nation-wide interest awakene( 
in cold cathode has led to the necessity 
of creating certain standards for the in 
dustry and led to the formation of thé 
Fluorescent Lighting Association fw 
the promulgation of these standard 
Lamps (tube and housing) are grad 
ually becoming standardized at 8 tf 
lengths, 20 and 25 mm. diameters. Thes 
stock-size tubes may be bent into fow 
standard curves. 

Electrode housings are now made it 
white porcelain—could be made ¢ 
glass. A plastic cover to conceal th 
housings and diffuse light across th 
connections will be manufactured pos 
war. Electrodes themselves, a_ pur 
iron shell, are strong in compariso 
with the fragile tungsten electrode 
of hot cathode lighting. Wherever ther 
is excessive vibration, cold cathoit 
tubing has a distinct advantage. 

Because of the longer life inheref 
in the nature of the iron shell, tube 
require little maintenance, less relamph 
ing. There are several large mainf 
tenance companies throughout the U. 
servicing industrial and commercii 
lights, street lights and signs. An ex—y 
tension of this maintenance service wy 
undoubtedly increase the number | 
cold cathode installations. Use © 
standard housings and tubes for larg’ 
installations permits relamping wil! 
spare units. 

Transformers, which are _ installed 
between any two tubes, are becomili 
smaller in size with Underwriters’ af 
proval of the elimination of the ext 
metal jacket when they are mounte 
out of the way. Plans to provide # 
recessed transformers with louvers { 
ventilation will eliminate the danger © 
their generating too much heat. 4! 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Lightweight aluminum doors—easy to open and 
fine in appearance—nourish the invitation 
proffered by attractive building fronts and 
intriguing store windows. Alert merchandisers 
recognized this fact and, before the war side- 
tracked all aluminum for military uses, aluminum 
doors were gaining great popularity. 

The lightness of alumi- 


num has made this versa- 


tile metal equally popular 


1943 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 








for many other architectural uses. With alumi- 
num spandrels, for example, construction proceeds 
faster because there’s so much less weight to 
handle. Aluminum skylights, enclosures, mar- 
quees, and so on, are lighter, saving on erection 
and material costs. 

In preparing your postwar plans, count on 
giving your clients the advantages to be gained by 


using aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 140) 





tractive designs have been made for 
incorporating the transformer into the 
linear lighting design or in a fixture. 

One of the chief advantages of cold 
cathode lighting is that the tubes form 
their own circuits: for example, twelve 
8 ft. lamps operating on a 12,000-volt 
transformer may be run out into the 
room in a double line of six tubes; they 
operate in series from this one outlet 
and do not require individual wiring as 


do hot cathode lamps. A general trend 
today is the use of 230-volt primary 








RCHES of wood and glue 

. . . by-passing critical ma- 
terials . . . are delivered on time 
to hundreds of wartime construc- 
tion jobs today. 

Thus glue chemistry and prac- 
tical gluing experience combine 
again to do an outstanding pro- 
duction job. Another example of 
the way I. F. Laucks, Inc., is 
helping many of the largest mak- 
ers of laminated construction. 

Whether you are making or 
specifying laminated arches and 
beams, boatcraft, aircraft, or 


wiring to the transformer, which in 
large buildings saves copper; both in 
wiring and in the transformer. 
Dimmers can be attached to trans- 
formers, controlling light output—to 
step it up or down. This characteristic 
makes for flexible lighting design, as it 
has often been difficult to determine 
the exact amount of light desirable in 
a room before it is painted, decorated 
and furnished. It also permits varying 
the colors and_ intensities—applicable 
in such restaurants, 
clubs, theaters and hospitals. 
An objection to cold cathode raised 
by some—danger involved: in high volt- 
age transformers 


cases as night- 


is a problem which 





PHOTO, COURTESY RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS 


Delivered on the Dot... 


LAUCKS-GLUED ARCHES 


housing, etc. Laucks— world’s 
largest makers of waterproof and 
water resistant glues—can help 
you. For Laucks glue and Laucks 
service — wire, write or phone 
America’s glue headquarters. 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Lauxite Resins — Lauxein Glues 
CHICAGO, 2 — 6 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 1 — 859 E. 60th Street 
SEATTLE, 4 — 911 Western Avenue 


Factories: 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville Island, Vancouver, B. C. 
HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., Stanbridge, Quebec 


@ Don’t forget, LAUX REZ, the pioneer 
resin sealer and primer, protects wood 
as rust-proofing protects metal. 





COLD CATHODE FOR SHOWCASES 


should be carefully evaluated. Na. 
turally, transformers should not be 
handled by the inexperienced layman. 
Like all electrical equipment, cold 
cathode has to meet with the rules 
and regulations of national and _ local 
authorities. Safety devices are con- 
stantly being improved: at present all 
metal parts have a positive bond to 
ground and no live parts are exposed. 
\ recent device cuts off the current 
when a tube is broken or removed from 
its socket, if this has not already been 
done at the source. More of these de- 
vices will be forthcoming. The fact that 
cold cathode has been widely used ia 
store show cases and refrigerator dis- 
play cases refutes the statement that 
it is not safe. 

With the development of standards 
will come improvements in lighting 
efficiency, and with greater volume of 
production, lower costs. And despite 
the standardization, cold cathode still 
lends itself to custom modification. 


Architectural lighting 

Definite progress has been made in 
lighting design with the use of cold 
cathode. Its innate possibilities were 
indicated in the outdoor signs from 
which it stems. The linear quality of 
pencil-thin tubing that runs around 
curves, curlicues and corners has been 
applied to room contours to achieve 
both an over-all and decorative effect. 
Tubing is easily concealed in show- 
cases, coves near the ceiling, on the 
wall and furred ceilings, for direct and 
indirect lighting. An adaptation of the 
indirect-lighting cove is the hanging 
cove running down the center of the 
ceiling with translucent glass or plastic 
sides and bottom, which yield both di- 
rect lighting downward and _ indirect 
on the ceiling. Long double lines of 
tubing may or may not have reflectors. 
Without reflectors, tubing should be 
mounted not less than 8 ft. from the 
floor. High-reflecting strips may be 
painted behind the tubes, or the entire 
ceiling may be covered with a_ high: 
reflecting paint. 
troffers in the ceiling, or wall panels 
covered with diffusing glass offer an 
inconspicuous yet efficient type of light- 


Recessed coves Ol 


\Wes LAUCKS CONSTRUCTION GLUES ing. Old incandescent fixtures may be 


Consult LAU CKS—America’s Glue Headquarters | relamped with cold cathode, enormously 


improving the light efficiency. 
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Cover has been removed from 4 
100-ampere G Frame Nofuze 
ion”? Breaker to show ho 
changeable trip unit can be 
without disturbing ot 

the mechanism. 





ng make NOFUZE BREAKERS adaptable for “o or rte 


Whether in khaki or “‘civvies’’, Nofuze Breakers provide circuit (~ 





= protection that can be accurately fitted to job conditions. 
eve , fo NOFUZE “DE-ION” BREAKERS 
Today, when most Westinghouse Breakers are ‘‘mobilized”’ to 


)W- protect war circuits, they are keeping current flowing safely, with 

ao Prevent harmless over- 
loads from interrupting 
war production. 





minimum interruptions in war production. 


the When peace comes, with its equally great problems of con- 
version to civilian goods, Nofuze Breakers will permit economical 


tic B and speedy change-overs. For example: In the larger frame sizes, Protect circuits from 
dangerous overloads 


and ‘‘shorts’’. 





di- trip units are removable and interchangeable. Thus if your con- 
version results in heavier or lighter loads, the present trip unit 
rs. can be quickly replaced with one of the required trip rating. 


: Restore service in- 
It’s as easy as that. stantly with just a flip 
be Ask your Westinghouse representatives for help on your war & Ge came. 
rw circuit problems. Or write direct to: Westinghouse Electric & j 


or . Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-60539 


Westi ghouse NOFUZE CIRCUIT PROTECTION 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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BUILDING REPORTER 


(Continued from page 8) 





gauge metal pipe with welded seams, 
and bell and spigot joints, insulated 
with a high temperature prefabricated 
Fyrex asbestos insulation. Flue is sup- 
ported from the ceiling joists (maxi- 
mum weight—100 lbs.). It can also be 
installed for floor heaters. Safety is not 
dependent on air circulation between 
flue and insulation. A patented slip 
joint allows for expansion and con- 
traction of flue. A spacer ring in roof 
jack automatically keeps flue a safe 
distance from roof. The outer metal 
























WHAT CAN 


Cold weather concreting need not 
be slow, expensive, and hazardous. 
The addition of Solvay Calcium 
Chloride to cold weather concrete 
speeds up operations through 
quicker set and high early strength 
—cuts costs by shortening the 
protection period—reduces freez- 
ing hazards by furnishing extra 
cold weather protection. In addi- 
tion, it increases final strength— 
provides uniform dependable cur- 
ing—saves on forms and equip- 
ment — increases density and 
hardness. 





For WINTER CONCRETE? 





casing completely covers and protects 
insulation. Vitroliner is made in stock 
sizes from 3 to 10 in. diameter, 6, 12 and 
24 in. in length, 45° and 90° elbows, 
standard tees with cleanout cap and 
drain connection. 

Manufactuer: Condensation Engineer- 
ing Corp., 2515 Archer Ave., Chicago. 
LUNCH BOX for hot and cold foods. 
Name: Mealpack Container. 

Features: Designed to provide nutritious 
meals for war workers, this new-style 
lunch box will be available postwar for 
caterers, restaurants, bus and airlines, 
etc. Hot and cold foods packed side by 
side may be served up to five hours 
afterward. Container consists of china- 








@ USED FOR OVER 25 YEARS 

@ ENDORSED BY HIGH AUTHORITIES 
Solvay Calcium Chloride has been 
used in concrete work for over 25 
years. Tested or approved by the 
National Bureau of Standards, 
Highway Research Board, Ameri- 
can Road Builder’s Association, 
Portland Cement Association, In- 
vestigating Committee of Architects 
and Engineers. For complete story 
of what Solvay Calcium Chloride 
will do for cold weather concrete 
write for free 48 page booklet 
today! 





Pe oe eee ee (cucu tue) ¢ 
} SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. PORTLAND trays | 
| Please send me A.1I.A. Bulletin No. 3B and free 48 page booklet ‘ j j | 
| “Calcium Chloride and Portland Cement.’ | 
| 
Name | 
| Affiliated with ; 
—d 
| 
| LS. oh, die Minivan echpn des s AS ae belgie ep S Op CO RG 6: ew Aha Rode ae ae Ob om sat ope eteaieee ae | 
| 
ee State ... (108-11 | 
ies A. oem sis Mg i si gs a ci els ic ls cl ik cis as i i i in a i ca a 
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ware food and beverage compartments 
with paper lids insulated within a 
pressed steel cover. A menu is enclosed 
for worker to order the next day’s meal, 
which simultaneously authorizes charg- 
ing his account. From these menus the 
kitchen or caterer may audit exact mar- 


‘keting and food preparation needs for 


the next day. An important advantage 
of the system is the saving in dining and 
kitchen space in plant designs, as avail- 
able kitchen equipment within a radius 
of several miles can be employed. 

Manufacturer: Mealpack, Inc., 152 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


PLASTIC line of bathroom fixtures. 

Name: San-Duro All Plastic Fixtures. 
Features: Highly stylized and matching 
accessories include soap dish, tooth 
brush and tumbler holder, towel bar, 
faucet handles, etc. Each item designed 
from a durability and utility angle, and 
several innovations are apparent. 

Manufacturer: Eclipse Plastic Indus- 
tries, Inc., 5151 North 32nd St., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


PAINT PROTECTOR prevents saponifying. 
Name: Rapid-Seal. 

Features: One of the common causes 
of paint failure on concrete and plaster 
is saponification — the paint turning 
into soap by the reaction of lime. This 
paint protector of gum prevents this 
chemical reaction or remedies it. One 
coat is sufficient to provide a smooth, 
hard coating to the paint, and it is 
claimed to triple the wearing qualitie 
of the surface. —_ 
Manufacturer: Evercrete Corp., 19 West 


144th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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a new Light 


on the architectural horizon: 

















1-Long Lamp Life—10,000 hours guaranteed 

2Flexibility: straight, curved, angular, special shapes 

3-Lower maintenance costs — less service required 

4-Produces soft light with better seeing qualities 
ends eye-strain 

5 - Highly efficient—30 to 40 lumens per watt 

6- Instantaneous starting—no starters or ballasts\needed 

7-Lamp ends do not discolor or darken 

8-Burns without heat — saves air-conditioning costs 

9- Made in standard units for easy replacement 

10-Large range of colors for color control 


a product of the laboratories 


BROADWAY MAINTENANCE Corp. 


47-47 35th Street, e 353 Halsey Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. oo) re 








“ VENTILATOR sagen 
da hel A 


Dy “ve 
ye 


ot ’ : a. bh These boys and girls who are 
Yd | on eek te 3 going to enter the post-war mar- 
Pes W : , , aa! ket for millions of ultra-small 










homes are going to demand from 
you something new, different and 
better. Especially in detail and in 
space orrangement. 

Let Parsons Pureaire Kitchen 


S$ M A L L fal ) M t S$ “3 : oe ae momma Boa) free you from obsolete convention 
a ee ons : to build the home or apartment 
0 R A PA RTM E N T$ 1 ad L - Ene pamiilaaes house that will meet this new de- 


mand. 

Whole subdivisions of Pureaire 
equipped ultra-small homes, and 
apartments everywhere, have 
proved Pureaire ability to meet 
every kitchen need. And no cook- 
ing odors! That's patented. 

Investigate — right away! But 
remember—none for sale till after 
Victory. 


TRAVERSE BAY MFG. CO. 
(Affiliated with The Parsons Co.) 


15000 Oakland Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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GYPSUM BOARD for concrete forms. 
Name: Gypsum Formboard. 
Features: Although still in an experi- 
mental stage, this new gypsum board, 
now substituting for lumber, is turning 
out better looking concrete molds and 
saving labor. The board is specially 
coated so that the concrete will not 
adhere to its paper surface. Conse- 
quently, this gypsum board does not 
have to be oiled as does lumber. 
Manufacturer: National Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





HERMAN NELSON 
hiJet HEATERS 


SIMULATED SUNSHINE GENERATOR will 
perform accelerated fading, aging and 
weathering tests. 

Features: A combination of fifteen 
lamps of various spectral energy emis- 
sions closely approximates summer 
sunlight. It is now being used by the 
Folmer Graflex Corp. to test light tight- 
ness of photographic apparatus for the 
armed forces. Future use includes ex- 
tensive tests on dyes, paints, varnishes. 
roofing materials, textiles and rubber, 
or any other materials that must re- 
sist the influence of sunshine. The fif- 
teen lamps in the unit are a combination 
of two types of mercury vapor lamps 
and one 1,000 watt tungsten incandes- 
cent lamp, mounted in a chromium re- 


installed at Douglas Aircraft Chicago Plant 


Over 400 Herman Nelson Vertical Shaft Propeller-Fan Type hiJet Heaters are 
supplying comfortable temperatures in working areas at the mammoth new 
Chicago Plant of the Douglas Aircraft Company. Because Herman Nelson 
hiJet Heaters provide heat where it is wanted and 
when it is wanted, without waste of fuel or space, 
they are vitally important to the world’s largest exclu- 


sive cargo-plane manufacturing plant. In addition to 
many models, sizes and arrangements of hijJet 
Heaters, The Herman Nelson Corporation manufactures 
Autovent Fans and Blowers for industrial, commercial 
and public buildings. Thus practically any heating 
or ventilating problem can be most satisfactorily and 
economically solved with Herman Nelson equipment. 





AUTOVENT FAN AND BLOWER DIVISION 
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THE HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Manvufocturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air-Conditioning Products 








The Chicage Douglas Plant is 
scheduled to produce great numbers 
of these C-54 “Skymasters.” 








flector. Radiations cover an area of 
1,256 sq. in. 
Manufacturer: WHanovia Chemical & 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


LIGHTWEIGHT FLUORESCENT unit of im- 
proved channel strength. 

Name: Super-Illuminator. 

Features: To compensate for WPB steel 
limitations, a die-formed, one-piece full 
channel has been developed with unique 
metal bends. These provide channel 
strength on the horizontal and on the 
torque. All wiring auxiliaries are en- 
closed. Flexible supports allow quick 
reflector removal, and starter switches 
are accessible without removing lamps. 
Reflector is formed of Masonite and 
finished in baked synthetic enamel. 
New unit comes in sizes for two and 
three 40-watt and two 100-watt lamps. 
Manufacturer: The Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CEMENT ADDITIVE improves weather re- 
sistance of highways, airplane runways. 
Name: Vinsol. 
Features: A tablespoon of this pine 
wood resin added to each sack of ce- 
ment during grinding has been found 
to eliminate surface scale caused by 
freezing, thawing and salt applications 
for ice removal. Test roads, on which 
strips of resin-treated Portland cement 
were laid side by side with untreated 
concrete, have been constructed in 
fifteen states. These roads show that 
in states where the strip of untreated 
concrete has deterioriated due to winter 
conditions, the resin-treated concrete 
strip has been unaffected. The problem 
of surface scale, which first affects the 
top ™%4 in. of a concrete road, has 
always confronted highway engineers, 
and in recent years the use of chemical! 
compounds, usually chlorides, to re- 
move ice has increased this deteriora- 
tion. Scaling exposes the coarse aggre 
ate which not only mars the appearance 
of a road but also impairs riding quali 
ties for traffic. 
Manufacturer: Hercules Powder Co.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

(Technical Literature, page 148) 
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America has never stood still! Our higher standard of living 
has shown constant improvement. Until war interrupted this 
process, Americans have always climbed higher and higher in 
the creation and adoption of those things which made life better. 


The Standard of Living When the war is over, America will expect its architects and 


builders to resume that progress. Postwar homes promise to 


We Are Fighting For be even finer, even more beautifully designed than those you 


CECO WARTIME PRODUCTS: Landing Mats @ Portable 
Panel Bridges @ V-Type Trestles @ Screw Posts @ Glider 
Sub-Assemblies @ Ship Parts for Navy and Maritime 
Commission. 


CECO PEACETIME PRODUCTS: Commercial, Industrial, 
Casement & Basement Windows @ Metal Lath and 
Accessories @ Welded Fabric @ Column Clamps @ 
Adjustable Shores @ Meyer Steelforms @ Concrete Re- 
inforcing Bars @ Metal Frame Screens @ Metal Weather- 
strip © Steel Joists @ Steel Roof Deck. 


NOVEMBER 1943 





offered in the pre-war period. Ceco has always gone forward, 
will always go forward. Ceco is planning now to progress 
tomorrow ... with you! 


CecoN ttl Mercer 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, MFG. DIVISION, 5701 W. 26th St., Chicago 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





SOUND EQUIPMENT. Sound Equipment, 28 pp., 
8%x11. Attractive catalog lists and illustrates 
complete line of amplifying, recording and inter- 
communication systems. Bell Sound Systems 
Inc., 1183 Essex Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRE CODES. National Fire Codes for Flam- 
mable Liquids, Gases, Chemicals and ——. 
sives, 1943, 504 pp., 6x9. Present code, which 
supersedes the 1938 edition, brings together ior 
convenient reference the many standards deal- 
ing with the various phases of regulation of 
these hazards. Codes are purely advisory, but 
are used widely as a basis of law, in addition 


to their general use as a guide to good practice 


and for insurance purposes It specifies measures 
that will provide reasonable fire safety without 
prohibitive expense or interference with estab- 
lished industrial processes and methods. Com- 
piled by Robert S. Moulton, Technical Secre- 
tary, National Fire Protection Assn., 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass. Price $3. 


PRESERVED WOOD. Economical and Permanent 
Construction with Pressure-Treated Wood, 26 
pp., 8%xll. New book is designed to serve as 
a guide in material selection and has many 
excellent illustrations of typical installations in 
specific fields. One section explains the processes 
by which lumber is treated to protect it. 
Another suggests the engineering service offered 
by the company to determine the proper treat- 
ment of lumber to assure permanence under 
severe conditions. Wood Preserving Div., Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GYPSUM BOARD. Multiple Unit Hog House Plan, 
4x9 folder. One of easily constructed farm 
structure plans with Gold Bond Gypsum 
boards. 


Gypsum Roof Planks, 6 pp., 8%x1l. Laminated 
planks can be nailed directly to wood joists. 
Folder includes specifications and construction 
details. 





bur availble, with 
SCREEN 
and 


STORM 
SASH 


Screen and storm sash are in- 
terchangeable; snap in place; 
held by spring tension. —————_—_ 





FOR STANDARD 2 x 4 FRAME, 
THIN WALL OR MASONRY 
CONSTRUCTION 





Units are completely assembled. No 
fitting is necessary on the job. Sash 
and frame are of white pine, toxic- 
treated with water repellent ‘"Wood- 
life.” Windows are set right in stud- 
ding, requiring no frames, sash 
weights or balances. Flush-type lock 


handle is an exclusive design feature. Standard sizes: 
2 to 4 lights wide by 2 to 4 lights high. (I'-l1'/” to 
3'-3'/2” wide by 2'-5%”" to 4'-7%4” high.) 
glazed with standard size lights. The Pella Awning Win- A 
dow complies with Federal Housing Authority Specifica- VA 
tions. Sizes readapted to your specifications if quantities 


warrant. 


Rush your request for FREE, full size details to 
the Rolscreen Company, Dept. 2113, Pella, lowa 








i. 








Access to flush- 
type lock handle 
by raising screen 
or throug 
sash ventilator. , 


Units can be J 

















h storm 














™ 
Qe») 
Inside storm sash easily 


removed for extra ventila- 
tion and window washing. 

















AWNING-TYPE WINDOWS 


Made by makers of Pella Rolscreens, Venetian Blinds, Casement Units 
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Gypsum Sheathing, 4 pp., 6%4x7. Folder de. 
scribes how gypsum board can be used ag , 
temporary exterior board or as sheathing unde 
wood, stucco, shingles or brick. National Gyp. 
sum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PLYWOOD. In Service on All Fronts, 16 pp. 
8%x1l. Attractive booklet emphasizes the 
many new developments which the war hg 
brought to the plywood industry, and stress 
peacetime applications of these developments 
It includes more than 30 photographs illustrat. 
ing wartime uses, showing not only flat plywood 
products but molded, metal-faced, waterproof 
and tubular products as well. U. 8S. Plywood 
Corp., 616 West 46th St., New York, N. Y 


WOON AND PAPER War Products Division Re- 
search and Development, 28 pp., 8%x11. Hand- 
some booklet describes war activities of com- 
pany and products it has developed for war 
effort that will have many postwar applications, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., War Products Diy, 
Neenah, Wis. 


FORESTS. A_ Bibliography of Literature and 
Visual Aids for the Study of Our Forest Re- 
sources and Their Conservation, 10 pp., 6x9, 
This enlarged educational bibliography lists ma- 
terials for teaching forest resources and con- 
servation. It describes and illustrates the three 
supplementary texts, forest map, forest produets 
chart, series of four posters and motion picture 
on U. 8S. forests. American Forest Products 
Industries, 1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. . 


ENAMEL. Porcelain Enamel, the Lifetime Finish, 
24 pp., 8%x10%. Booklet presents useful data 
fon porcelain enameled iron. It gives engineering 
information, methods of making and drawings 
of how to design products of this material. The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 139 Curtis Bt, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


CONTROLS. Photoswitch Electronic Level Con- 
trols, 4 pp., 8%x1l. Folder describes a_ series 
of rugged electronic relays for control of liquids 
and powders. Types are available to provide 
single level indication and control, on and off 
pump control at two levels, boiler feedwater 
control and tank condensate signals. Installa- 
tion merely requires attaching the probe fitting 
to surface of tank. Photoswitch Inc., 77 Broad- 
way, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUMPS. Westco Industrial Pumps, Catalog No. 
,3, 60 pp., 8%xll. Handsome catalog with 
duotone illustrations gives a complete descrip- 
tion of turbine-type pumps. Pomona Pump Co 
Div., Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 206 East Com- 
mercial St., Pomona, Calif. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Air Recovery—Heat Recov- 
ery, 8 pp., 9%x11%. With tables, charts, illus- 
trations and examples, bulletin describes equip- 
ment to use and reuse properly conditioned air, 
effecting savings in fuel. W. B. Connor Engineer- 
ing Corp., 114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


CONSERVATION. Industrial Heat and Power 
Conservation Manual, 20 pp., 84x11. This 
manual gives practical engineering methods of 
calculating and reducing preventable heat and 
fuel losses and nine typical examples of savings. 
Heat loss estimate sheet has a simplified method 
of surveying losses and of savings that can be 
effected in plant concerned. Prepared by Indus- 
trial Mineral Wool Institute, 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


FUEL CONSERVATION. Less Fuel vs. Comfort, 
1 p., 17x22. In connection with the ASHVE 
fuel conservation program, this article has out- 
lined conservation measures and given a check 
list of 57 items which will improve heating 
plant performance, reduce heat loss from build- 
ings and provide for effective operation of heat- 
ing system. American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


DRAFT CONTROL. Preferred Draft-A-Justor Con- 
verts Boiler Stack Losses into Savings, Bulletin 
No. 800A, 16 pp., 8%x1l. Timely bulletin shows 
how, by installation of a simplified, automatic 
draft control device, it is chaimed it is possible 
to effect savings of 10 to 30 per cent m fuel 
consumption of natural draft boilers. Given 1 
bulletin are data on effects of this control of 
draft on boiler efficiency, maintenance, frine 
control and control of fly. ash and_ cinder 
nuisance. Preferred Utilities Co., Inc., 186 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


REQUEST FOR LITERATURE 


Wolf & Glucksman, Engineer and Architects, 
850 Broad St., Newark, N. J. would like 
receive samples and literature of building ma 
terials, relating specifically to postwar residen- 
tial building. 
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